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RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, ® 


Appointed British Ambassador to the United States. P) 
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INVITATION. 

\jisteess are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. * 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ss" Henry Mortimer Durand, ambassador from 
Great Britain to the United States, pre- 
sented his letters of recall to President Roose- 
velt on December 22d. Sir Henry is to be 
sueceeded at Washington in February by a fre- 
quent contributor to The Companion, the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., the subject of 
the cover-page portrait. 

Mr. Bryce is sixty-eight years old. He 
received his education at the University of 
Glasgow and at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he gained many university prizes. He was 
elected a fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 1862, 
became a barrister at Lincoln’s Inn in 1867, and 
practised in court for some years. In 1870 he 
was appointed regius professor of civil law in 
Oxford University. In 1880 he entered Parlia- 
ment as member for the Tower Hamlets, a 
London constituency, but at the general elec- 
tions in 1885 he became the member for South 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, which he has represented 
ever since. He was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s 
short-lived government of 1886. On the return 
of the Liberals to power in i892 Mr. Gladstone 
made him Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, with a seat in the cabinet. In May, 
1894, Lord Rosebery promoted him to the posi- 
tion of President of the Board of Trade, which 
he held until the downfall of the Rosebery 
ministry in 1895. In the present cabinet he 
has been Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, an office which makes its 
holder the spokesman of the government in all 
matters of Irish policy. 
tion in the minds of the people of this country 
is his authorship of ‘‘The American Common- 
wealth, ’’ the most illuminative and sympathetic 
study of our institutions ever made, and one 
which will cause him to be welcomed as a 
friend as well as an ambassador. 


Cas we are reminded that the history 
of the West is the history of the East 
likewise — that the West provided the oppor- 
tunities and that the East sent out the pioneers 
who perceived and utilized them. Ina Maine 
town now resides a woman who was the first 
person to ship oranges by the car-load from 
California. She went to San Francisco on 
Vanderbilt’s steamer, the North Star, worked 
hard, prospered, put her savings into land, and 
eventually built up an orange-orchard. Her 
first large shipments were made in cattle-cars 
cleaned under her own direction. From this 
grotesque beginning grew up the great traffic 
which now engages many trains and gives 
employment to thousands. 
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he question whether the city of Providence 

has the right under the constitutions of 
Rhode Island and the United States to compel 
a citizen to remove snow from sidewalks in 
front of land he owns, has been taken to the 
Supreme Court by a taxpayer who owns land 
in the Elmwood section. ‘The case is two years 
old, the citizen having appeared in the police 
court in the winter of 1904. At that time he 
pleaded not guilty, was found guilty, and 
appealed to the Superior Court, where recently 
the case was tried once more. In this court 
also a verdict of guilty was returned, reaffirming 
the police court fine of five dollars and costs. 
Again the citizen has appealed, and now the 
highest court of his state will have to answer 
one more variant of a many-sided question, 
how to reconcile individual rights with the 
general right. ® 


i» the week’s news one may find the romances 
of two young women in two Massachusetts 
cities — romances having the common end of 
matrimony, yet very different beginnings, inci- 
dents that show a lively contrast, and, in one 
sense, different endings also. 
woman found stamped on the shell of an egg 
the name of a man in South Dakota, and in a 
spirit of mischief wrote to him. He replied, 
a correspondence grew up, photographs were 
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exchanged, finally he ‘‘proposed,’’ and she took 
| the long journey to South Dakota, and—married 


another man. In the other case, the young 
woman met a young man two years ago, while 
visiting relatives in British Columbia. The 
Canadian and the Massachusetts girl were at- 
tracted to each other then, and now that he is 
settled in life in Alaska, she has consented to go 
| to him. Across the continent to Seattle, thence 


sled well up toward the arctic circle will the 
route lead her. But probably she, unlike the 
other maiden, will marry the man she goes to 
meet. They, too, have seen and studied each 
other and have taken time to think, and al- 
though the egg-shell type of romance is the 
more picturesque and dramatic, the kind that 
accompanies reason and reflection is the more to 
be depended upon. 
* © 


DESERT COURAGE. 


|! any disaster occurs to the traveller across 
the alkali deserts of Arizona and Nevada, 
especially if he be a lone prospector, his out- 
look for escaping suffering and perhaps death 
is slight. A writer in the Outing Magazine 
relates an incident of a journey by stage through 
Death Valley, Nevada. The stage had covered 
perhaps twenty miles from the noontime camp, 
and the next station lay about the same distance 


beyond. 

A solitary man was staggering on ahead, 
megs | from one side of the trail to the other. 
Far , mere dots on the horizon, were three 


other figures on foot. 
back in incoherent cries. 


that he paid no heed to the stage until it was 
beside him. Then he fell on his knees with 
wild gestures and husky pleadings in Spanish. 
It seemed that the vanishing dots were com- 
—_— with whom he had set out to walk 
rom the Bullfrog camps to the railroad. They 
had only two canteens among them, and since 
leaving the last well their water had given out, 
and his strength had been the first to break. — 
They had pushed on in desperation, leaving 
him to fall by the wayside. The pitiable wretch 
was given a lift and a pull at the driver’s big 
canteen. When his callous comrades were over- 
taken they were fluently abused by old man 
Crump in vivid Spanish, and their canteens 
were filled for them, after which the abandoned 
one was dumped among them to shift for him- 


self. 

Of a different metal was the old prospector 
who was met a little while later. He was 
really an amazing figure of a man. Bent and 

rtly crippled with rheumatism, he was trudg- 
ing along alone, with no and not even 
a blanket on his back. He had not a cent in 
his pocket, and his outfit consisted of a canteen 
and a paper parcel of and biscuit given 
him by a generous freighter. 

While we at te to breathe the horses in the 
sand, which le walking like pulling through 
a heavy snow, the old man e cheerful chat 
with us. He had been working a claim in the 
Funeral Range through the summer, and his 
b-stake having run out, he was footing it 
into the mining-camps to look for work to tide 
him over the winter. He pulled a few chunks 
of rock from his pockets, at them with 
an expression of radiant confidence, and said 
that on the strength of these — he pro- 
posed to save enough money from his wages to 
outfit in the spring and return to his mountain 
solitude. 

Here was a man for you, who preached a 
concrete gospel of faith, hope and works! 
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GATHERING IN TRUANTS. 


Teed educator who has ever had anything to 
do with public schools has had a try at the 
truancy problem. History does not relate what 
plan was followed by teachers in cave-dwelling 
times; perhaps they used lassoes. In New 
York, says a writer in the Tribune of that 
city, ‘‘red tape’’ has been used, and under the 
present code it takes so long to commit a child 
to a truancy school that he idles about the 
streets for weeks. Miss Richmond, one of the 
district superintendents of schools, observing 
these things, resolved to try a scheme of her 
own. She got leave from the board of educa- 
tion to use an old public-school building, picked 
out teachers gifted in discipline, and gathered 
in one hundred boys from the locality, which 
is one of the most thickly settled in New York. 


The boys selected were the incorrigibles, those 
who were led as unmanageable in the 
schools they had attended, or as confirmed tru- 
ants. The school been running a year, and 
of the hundred boys only one has really persist- 
ently failed to respond to the treatment. One 
of the boys even turned ey and brought 
some other truants in. He had been a bad 
truant himself, but had been doing pretty well 
in the matter of regular attendance at the 
Broome Street school. One day, the principal 
relates, he came to her and told her that two 
**fellers’’ he knew were not foing to school at 
all. Would she take them if he brought them 
in? 

**But you can’t do it, Tom,’’ she said. 

‘*Will you take ’em if I bring ’em?’’ he per- 
sisted. 

Of course she told him she would. 

‘*The next day,’’ says the principal, ‘‘I heard 
a great noise in the vestibule below, and Tom 
burst in, ting, triumphant, with his right 
hand firmly grasping the left ear of one strug- 
gling boy, and his left hand hauling the other 
byt e right ear. In that manner he bore them 
up-stairs and deposited them at my feet; and 
they are pupils here to-day, fairly ones, 
I haven’t made up my mind what Tom’s 
motive was, whether it irked him to have those 
boys enjoying the freedom of the streets while 
he was shut in school, or whether he really 
considered school a privilege, and wished them 
to share it.’’ 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about a year. Geo. Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boy 
| for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 


| Address . K. WHITE, Roc 


8. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 


ymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
ifie School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. I. K. i Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





by steamer to Skagway, from that point by dog- | 





courses 0 
application to 








Pamphlets giving terms of ad i peci 
examination papers, and full information concerning 








instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








Presently the voice of the derelict floated | 
He was so absorbed | 
in trying to overtake those far ahead of him | 





“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 


All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned through- 
out, mercerized silk trimmed. The best made, 
best fitting, longest yy ye ever 
offered for the price. Get “Musgrove” Under- 
wear and try it and you’ll buy it again. Our label 
on every garment. If you don’t find it, write us; 


we'll see that you are supplied. 
hes 
Ladies 
Sizes 


Sold by most 
- the leading 
ealers and 
epartment 
stores in New 
ngland. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO.., Pittsfield, Mass. 











following Departments : 





Comprises the 








The Col of Letters (Vegrees A. B. and B.S.) 
The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and 13. D.) 
T ———s Department — B.S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) | 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all eperemnent of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 

H. G. CHASE, Secretary, COLLEGE, MASS. 


























EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent Free 


To any one who will send a postal 
card request, a sample assortment of 
Educator Crackers will be sent postpaid 
—Educator Wafer, Educator Toaster- 
ette, Fruited Educator, Educator 
Graham Biscuit, etc, 

Please also mention the. name 
of your regular grocer. 
These crackers are made from the whole 
wheat, and all ingredients are of highest 
quality and unquestioned purity. They 
possess a charm, fasci- 
nation and _ healthful- 
ness wholly their own. 


Handsome catalogue is sent 
with samples so that you may 
order of us if your dealer 
does not supply—but the best 
dealers do. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















“The First 
Hundred Dollars 


I'saved was harder work than the thou- 
sands I have since made.’ A millionaire 
once made this statement. 

Many people find it easier to make 
money than to save it. 

If you will go on the principle of 
saving a part of your income, even 
though it may be small to start with, 
and will deposit it with us, you will 
receive 


4% Interest 


and be surprised in a short time to see 
how your account has grown. 

We have been established since 1855, 
and no depositor has ever lost a single 
dollar by entrusting his savings to us. 





SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR “BANKING 
BY MAIL” BOOKLET. 





Please mention Youth’s Companion 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 

















protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
“Dp.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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For Men, Women 
and Children. 


We offer two devices for securing health- 
ful exercise and physical development. 
These are as follows : 


Whitely Exerciser. 


This apparatus 
has a world-wide 
reputation. It of- 
fers one of the best 
possible means for 
producing and 
keeping good 
health, and secur- 
ing a strong phy- 
sique and a clear, 
unblemished skin. 
We offer the new 
No. 00 style, to- 
gether with an il- 
lustrated chart and 
full instructions for 

















use. 
The Exerciser can be put up in a 
moment in any office or home. 
Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 


and 30c. extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


Striking Bags. 


No. I (not 
shown) 27 
x 30 inches, 
with single 
loop, c 
and eyelet 
for * attach- 
ing to the 
ceiling. 
Best rubber 
bladder. 
No. 2, finer 
grade, with 
double loop 
and cord, 
elastic floor 
attachment 
and screw 
eye. This 
style has a very quick action, and is 
30 x 33 inches in size. Best rubber 
bladder. No. 3 (not shown), new 
pear shape, very popular, and par- 
ticularly adapted for quick work. 
Good leather cover and best rubber 
bladder, with suspension cord and 
lace. Striking Bag Gloves 60 cents 
per pair, post-paid. 

No. 1 Striking Bag given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 45c. extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price 
$1.40, post-paid. No. 2 Striking 
Bag given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 
90c. extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 
No. 3 Striking Bag given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.15 extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price 
$2.50, post-paid. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


IT now seemed to Jack as if 
¥ | they were plunging recklessly 
into ever-deepening mystery, 
and every night seemed more hopelessly dark 
and chill. The summer was nearing its end, 
but Mason spoke confidently of what they 
would do on the morrow. His spirits seldom; ‘‘Who are you, anyway ?’’ 
rose or fell. He accepted whatever came with| ‘‘Iam the brother of Jim Brod- 
the philosophic spirit of an Indian. | erick. ’” 


smitten with the fist; his face was contorted 
with the effort to appear calm. That he was 
a criminal, Jack knew. He thought he could 
read it in the man’s eyes and hear it in his 
voice, but he pitied him. He was 
|so weak and so helpless, as he 
bravely gasped out: 

















It must have been on the third day—although | 
Jack became confused as to time, as well as to | 
| in all his life. 
| which reduced the man who 


place—when they came upon the colonel, sitting 
on a grassy bank. Mason was leading his horse, 
Jack was close behind, but their new compan- 
ion had dropped behind out of sight. 


Their former chief, haggard and gaunt, looked | 
| and with incoherent moans 
All in | for merey crept toward the 
|colonel, as a dog, 
| and bleeding, creeps toward 


up with a curious, almost apologetic smile, and 
said, quietly, ‘‘Well, lads, I’m all in. 
but my shoe-strings. Have you a crumb left?’’ 

‘*Well, I reckon,’’ Mason heartily responded. 
**Boy, get into that grub-box, bring out that 
baked chicken and cranberry sauce.’’ 

The starving man seized the piece of grouse, 
but was too experienced in such matters to gulp 
it. He ate slowly, silently. Not till he had 
cracked the last bone did Mason venture to ask 
him what Jack was dying to know. 

‘*Well, did you find your man?’’ The trailer’s 
tone was so careless that Jack was puzzled. 

‘*No,’’ responded the colonel, speaking sadly. 
‘*He must be on the back trail somewhere. 
Didn’t happen to see him anywhere, did you?’’ 

Jack’s heart should have frozen with sudden 


horror, but as a matter of fact he was too tired | sweeter, more dignified voice 
| than that of the trailer, as 


and too hungry even to share Mason’s indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Why didn’t you push on instead of 
turning round to hunt down some men who may 
be dead already? You ought to have strung 
yourself out so as to get in and buy some grub 
and hit the back trail afterward. This boy is 
just about used up, and I’m a little bit slab- 
sided myself. I’m disgusted with you.’’ 

The other man looked up in surprise at his 
silent partner. ‘‘Oh, we’re all right. We’ll 
make the third fork to-morrow.’”’ 

“*T doubt it. Anyhow, we’ve got to hustle. 
We can’t spend any time fooling. Come, let’s 
be moving.’’ 

Jack now understood Mason’s 
plan. He knew and Jack knew that 
the man hobbling behind was one ht. 
of the fugitives, and that the only tj d 
way to save him from the avenger’s 
wrath was to outrun him. 

‘*No,’’ said~ the colonel, with 
quiet obstinacy, ‘‘I’m going to keep 
the back trail till I meet my man. 
Don’t you worry about me. I'll 
hold up the first outfit I meet and 
get some grub, and as soon as I 
lay the wolf away, I’ll hurry after 
you. Ride on; never mind me.’’ 

Mason glanced up the trail. ‘‘ You needn’t 
go any farther,’’ he said, with a coldly resigned 
air. ‘‘Here comes your game.’’ 

The colonel sprang up alert, his weariness 
forgotten. The transformation in him was as 
great as that between a tiger at rest and a tiger 
crouched, with snarling teeth and ears laid 
back, ready for combat. The deadly anger 
blazing from his eyes, the drawn lines of his 
haggard face were savage—remorseless. The 
whole scene suddenly defined itself to the boy’s 
mind likea painting. Hesaw themselves, three 
hairy, ragged, swarthy banditti, waiting the 
approach of a poor wanderer on the trail. 

The man came on through the dim greenness 
of the forest, limping painfully, his clothes 
flapping round his emaciated limbs. His trousers 
were in rags, and with every step one bony 
knee was thrust to view. His left shoe had 
turned on his heel so far that he was fairly 
walking upon the upper. Nearing the group, 
he tried to smile ingratiatingly, and called out, 
**Well, lads, here I am with you again! I 
almost thought you’d run away from me.’’ 

Then something in the silence, the immobility 
of his listeners, startled him, and he stopped 
and stared, while Jack’s heart rose into his 


throat with fear of what was about to happen. | 


Glancing from one to the other the man said, 
with a feeble, forced laugh, ‘‘Say, you fellers 
look kind of funny. What’s the matter with 
you? You ain’t crazy, are you, all standing 
there like that? Why don’t you say something ?”’ 

The colonel’s voice, low, clear and deadly, 
called out, ‘‘Steve Carrick, I want you!’’ 

The man on the trail reeled as if he had been 








The man gave such a cry as 
the boy had never heard before 
It was a cry 


uttered it to the level of some 
i i He 3 
fell prone on the ground, 





crushed 


an inhuman master. Noth- 
ing could have been more 
lamentable, more piteous. 

**Mercy !’’ repeated the 
colonel, speaking through 
his set teeth. “‘Did you 
show merey?’’ He drew 
his revolver. ‘‘My warrant 
says ‘dead or alive.’ If you 
have anything to say, say it 
quick. ’’ 

Mason interposed a word, 





wy AP 





and Jack never heard a 
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“ EASY NOW, COLONEL, EASY.” 


he said, ‘*‘ Hold on, colonel ; 
kill a thing like that.’’ 

The older man turned, and the fire in his eyes 
would have withered a timid man, but Mason’s 
left hand closed on the death-dealing wrist, and 
he laid the other upon his leader’s shoulder. 
**Easy now, colonel, easy.’’ 

The colonel’s low tone was terrifying. ‘‘Iam 
an officer of the law. Take your hand off me.’ 

‘In a minute,’”’ replied the young trailer, 
**but I want to say something to you first. I 
want to ask you did you travel all this long 
trail to kill me, your partner, at the end of it?’’ 

The colonel’s face softened a little, but he 
sternly replied, ‘‘I have warned you. 
mustn’t get in the way of justice.’’ 

**Yes, but wait a second.’’ Mason went on 
much as he would have humored a drunken 
man. ‘‘I want a chance to talk. If this brute 
was well and able to make any kind of a fight, 
I’d turn him over to you. But heisn’t. He’s 
a starving man. His back-bone has caved in. 
I wouldn’t shoot him now any quicker than 
I would kill a sick kitten. Besides, your per- 
sonal feeling shouldn’t come in. You have no 
right to cover your own revenge with a warrant. 
You haven’t been quite square with me.’’ 

‘*Are you done?’’ asked the colonel, and 
Jack understood that Mason’s plea had failed 
to reach his leader’s heart. 

The young trailer’s tone hardened. A cold 
and piercing light came into his eyes. ‘‘Not 
quite. If you shoot this man I make you the 
criminal. Now I’ll tell you what I’lldo. You 
say you’re a deputy, with a warrant for this 
man. All 


you can’t afford to 


right. I'll 


You | 


help you take your| 





*IN*¢TEN * CHAPTERS ®* 


OY THAMLIN GARLAND &= 




















































prisoner through to United States territory, and 
turn him over to the law, but I swear you 
sha’n’t kill a starving man in my sight. It’s 
worse than murder. You’re not in your right 
mind or you wouldn’t think of it.’’ 
**You don’t know what he has done to me.’’ 
**Il know you can’t afford to kill this man, 
no matter what your personal feeling may be.’’ 
The colonel’s answer was an attempt to take 
his wrist from the young man’s grasp. This 
action seemed to close the argument with Mason. 
His face hardened into lines which thrilled 
his boyish admirer. ‘‘See here, old man, it’s 
| you and me now. I say you sha’n’t shoot that 
man, and I mean it.’’ 

They faced each other in perfect silence for a 
|moment, and the boy could see them both cal- 
| culating chances. Mason’s hand was like a 
| bracelet of bronze on the colonel’s wrist, but 


|his right hand was free and rested upon his | 


revolver. His was the glance that masters. 
So they stood, while the poor beast at their feet 
looked up at them with mingled fear and wonder. 

Then the colonel’s arm relaxed, and Mason 
withdrew his hand. 
criminal with his foot, 
**Get up!’ 

The young trailer drew a deep breath. 
**You’ll thank me for this some day, colonel.’’ 

But his chief merely anid to Carrick, ‘‘If you 
try to escape, you die.’ 

**He won’t run away,’’ said Mason—‘‘not 
till we get out of the wilderness.’ 

Jack gave up his saddle to Carrick, who was 
too shattered to walk; and they went on. 

The whole episode was like an evil dream 


the colonel snarled, 


THE LONG TRAIL:A STORYO7Ze KLONDIKE, 


ORAWN BY H BURGESS. 


| on a big chip. 


| each had a morsel of food. 
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to the boy. It seemed as 
if he must wake up soon 
Zz and find himself. in his 
bed under the low roof of his 
mother’s attic. All these hap- 
ry penings could not be real. He 
thought of himself as he was 
seated’in the car at St. Paul with 
George and Owen. He felt that 
he was growing old under these 
iron-gray skies. 
That night just at sunset they 





|\ emerged once more from the 
; dreary forest—this time into a 
vf clear space on a long, rocky ridge. 


At last they were permitted a 
glimpse of the far-stretching land- 
scape. 

Mason was exultant. ‘‘There 
is the third fork !’’ he called, and 
pointed across a wide and deeply 
wooded valley to a dark blue cleft, 
where ran a faintly seen river. 
He swept his hand to the west. 
**There is the coast range, boy, 
and the gap where the river 
breaks. through.’”’ 

Jack had no words to express 
the joy, the elation, the sense of 
gratitude with which that glori- 
ous rampart of peaks filled him, 
He no longer dreamed of gold; 
he dreamed of escape. The hap- 
piest fortune in the world at that 
moment would have been a berth 


on a ship sailing southward 
toward his home. 
Meanwhile his companions 


were talking quietly. ‘‘We can 
go in to-night if we can keep the 
trail,’’ said the colonel. 

**There’s no moon,’’ replied 
Mason, ‘‘and it’s a good deal 
farther across the valley than it 
looks, and it’s swampy, besides.’’ 

To Jack the landscape was fair, 
the forest below a carpet, and all 
their toil and danger fairly ended. 
A fresh, amiable western wind 
was blowing; the sky was filled 
with glowing clouds, and it 
seemed that they might leap down 
upon the valley beneath and tray- 
erse it as if it were a velvet 
robe. 

But all this was delusive. 
Mason was right. Beneath the 
blue mist of distance were savage 
cations, impassable as gates of 
bronze, moats filled with rush- 
ing, ice-cold water. Concealed by 
that carpet of fir branches were 
a thousand bog-holes, while 
impenetrable thickets of elders and willows 
lay in wait for them. The mountains were 
cold and silent, and winter, swift as a swan 
in his southern flight, seemed about to shadow 
them. 

They camped that night on the bank of the 
second fork. They were now so weak and 
disheartened that this river, which fell away 
into a monstrous gorge below them, was terri- 
fying. Not one drop of the water was at rest. 
It resembled a mighty mill-race. However, 


another outfit had crossed before them, leaving 
directions penciled on a tree for those to 
follow. 


**We will cache our canoe on the willows on 
the other side of the river,’’ they had written 
So Mason said, ‘‘I’ll ride across 
and get the boat, but we’d better camp here 
till morning.’’ 

They passed a miserable night, but they 
still had a little grouse and some salt, so that 
Very little was said ; 
it was a question of enduring the slow passage 


| of the hours. 


Spurning the groveling | 





To Jack the roaring of that stream had all 
the quality of the voice of a beast of prey. 
It was not so wide a stream as some of those he 
had crossed, but here they were thrown upon 
their own resources, and neither of them knew 
much about handling a boat. 

The colonel kept a watchful eye on his 
captive, and once Jack heard him say, ‘‘If you 
make a motion to escape, you die.’’ 

Jack despised the man, he was so abject, so 
nervous, but he pitied him, for when Mason, in 
the early morning, left them to ride the horse 
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across the stream to bring back the canoe, he 
fell into a panic. Perhaps he expected to be 
killed, but the colonel seemed quite unconscious 
of his nervousness, but anxiously watched 
Mason’s attempt to swim the river. 

The boy’s sympathies went out to the horse | 
which the trailer was forcing into the water | 
from a bar high up-stream, in order to allow 
for his drift down the current. It did not seem 
possible for him to reach the other shore, and 
the boy knew perfectly well that his hero was 
risking his life for his fellows. 

The crossing was indeed a struggle. Down, 
down, went the faithful horse, till only his 





nose could be seen, while his rider, dismounted | 


and floating by his side, was lost to view. 


Jack, tense with anxiety, thought the colonel 


singularly indifferent, for he uttered no word 
of comment, no shout of encouragement. 
Whether this arose from weariness or from his 
faith in Mason’s skill, the boy could not deter- 
mine, but it hurt him. 

At last, with a brave halloo, the trailer 
touched bottom, and the exhausted horse crawled | 
slowly up the bank, weary and glistening, with 
the water. Taking his lesson from the Indians, 
Mason paddled the canoe far up the stream, 
keeping close to the bank, and then turning 
suddenly, bent furiously to his paddle, and 
came shooting diagonally across, the boat dan- 
cing high on the waters, running sidewise 
like a pitching bronco. 
run was over and the boat beached safely 
at his partner’s feet. 
said: 

‘*Now, boy, I’ll take you and the plunder 
over first.’’ 

Carrick’s face was white with fear. ‘‘Oh, 
no, no, no! Don’t leave me!’’ he pleaded. 
**He’ll kill me if you leave me!’’ 

‘*No, he won’t,’’ replied Mason, confidently. 
‘*He’s given his word. Get in, boy.’’ 

Jack was of no use whatever in the crossing. 
As he looked down into the swift gray stream, 
and listened to the thunder of the fall, he grew 
rigid with fear, but the unconquerable Mason 
bent to his rude paddle with a shout in imita- 
tion of the red boatmen. ‘‘I’m no canoeist,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m a bronco-buster. But a canoe 
is a kind of bronco, anyway, and I shall win 
out.’”’ 

He did. 
leaving Jack, he returned to fetch the colonel, 


who, taking his seat in the canoe, forced Carrick | 


to help drive Jack’s horses from the sand-bar 
into the water. 
than either of the others, and when they landed, 
Mason showed signs of great weariness. His | 
chest heaved with his tremendous exertions, 
and the sweat lay in huge drops on his brown 
face. 

“If I’d only been reénforced with a bird!’’ 
he said.- ‘Well, now that you’re both over 


here, I want to tell you that I found a notice | 


with this canoe which warned me to be careful. 
The cafion below here is fifteen miles long and | 
filled with rapids. No man has ever gone through 
it alive. However, I’m going to make one 
more trip for our friend over there.’’ 

‘No, you’re not,’’ said the colonel, 
ing. 
* that hound. 
rifle.’” 

‘*No, you don’t,’’ said Mason. 
that chap I’d come back and get him, and I’m 
going to do it.’’ 

‘*But the man is a robber and a murderer. 
You must not risk your life for him. I'll not | 
have it. He isn’t worth it. T’ll fix him so he | 
won’t be worth your trip.’’ He caught up his 
rifle, which lay near. ‘‘As sure as you start 
over 1 will kill him.’’ 

Mason interposed: ‘‘Now see here, colonel ; 
it’s your word against mine. You promised — 

‘Where is the wolf?’’ asked the other man, 
searching the shore with flaming eyes 
gone! I told you to take him. Now he’s 
escaped us both. You said he wouldn’t run, 
but he has.’’ 
as he scrutinized the bank, his rifle ready. 

‘Put down your gun,”’ said Mason, as he | 
took up his paddle. ‘‘He can’t getaway. I'll 
bring him.’’ 

‘*There he is!’’ cried Jack. 
another canoe.’ 

‘*That’s so!’’ exclaimed Mason. ‘‘ He’s 
going to come across alone and save me a 
trip.”’ 

With only a small pole in his hand, Carrick 
was indeed shoving out into the river, and as 
the current caught him and he began to spin 
about, he faced his former captors, uttering a 
defiant ery. 

‘*He’s going down the river!’’ growled the 
colonel. ‘‘He’s escaping.’’ 

‘*Not by that road,’’ Mason quietly responded. 
‘*He’s signed his own death-warrant.’’ 

At that instant the colonel threw his rifle to 
his shoulder to fire, but Mason pushed it aside 
and the bullet went wild. 

Turning fiercely upon him, 
shouted, ‘‘What do you mean? Don’t you see 
he’s getting away ?’’ And witha warning glare 
in his eyes, he again raised the rifle. 

Mason took hold of the gun-barrel. 
don’t need to do that, colonel ; 
of the first fall.’’ 

“*I take no chances,’’ the avenger grimly re- 
plied; but even as he spoke, the fugitive, with 
a scornful gesture, dropped to the bottom of 


rous- 


I’m going to pot him with my 


the colonel 


**You 
he’s on the edge 
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In a few seconds the | 


Stepping out, he coolly | 


They landed without mishap, and | 


This trip was more difficult | 


**1’ll not permit you to risk your life for | 


**T promised | 


“*He’s | 


His voice rose in a fury of rage | 


‘*He’s found 
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the boat, which had already entered the rapids 
and was rushing to certain destruction. Even 


as they looked, the little vessel, dancing like | }ends my job,’’ he said. 
a leaf, shot against a huge rock, turned com- | | must get in with this boy. 


| 


| pletely over, and in an instant was swallowed 
| up by the angry flood. 
The colonel lowered his rifle and stood in 


| 


silence for a long time, pondering. At last 
he turned to his companions. ‘‘Well, that 
‘‘Now, Mason, we 
He’s stood this 
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| throats; but the invaders seemed to be going 
| toward the wood-house, and I hastily ran out 
| there with the gune 


They had found the 
wood-house door, and there the strange shouts 


trip like a veteran, but I can see he needs all | were renewed. Whole sentences were poured 


the help we can give him.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


| SITTING UP WITH THE INCUBATORS | 


ZS Bo TA 


ILMA and I 
were left, three 
years ago, with 

less than six hundred 

| dollars after the settle- 
jment of our family 
| affairs. Several courses were open to us. We 
could accept a home at the house of an uncle 
who had a family of his own, or seek positions 
| as teachers in primary schools, or go to the city 
as salesgirls in a department store, or take 
work as domestics or operatives in a factory. 
What we did was to embark in the poultry 
| business. For the use of an old farm, which 
| was owned by a savings-bank in Concord, we 
engaged to pay thirty dollars for the first year, 
| with the privilege of buying it at the end of 
| the year for seven hundred dollars. 

It was about the most weathered, desolate, 

| lonesome old place which fancy can portray. 

The buildings consisted of a one-story house, | 


















,to increase in violence. 


with broken windows and leaky roof, con- | 
| old fences which we had picked up about the 


nected to a long wood-house, equally dilapi- 
dated, which ended at a tottery, gray shell of 
|a barn, which creaked when the wind blew. 

| But there were no neighbors within a third 
of a mile, at least ; and that is impor- 
‘tant when one wishes to avoid the 
expense of fencing. The old fields 
offered a fine run for fowls, although 
| there was some danger from foxes. 

| We could do nothing to better the 
| buildings until we were richer; and 
moving in such furniture as was left 
us from the break-up of our home, 
we established ourselves in two rooms 
of the old house on March 2d. 

We fortified ourselves with ham- 
mer, nails and bits of board in those 
| two rooms and the old wood-house. 
The great drawback in so lonely a 
| situation was our fear of tramps. A 
friend lent us a gun, which we kept 
| loaded for emergencies. Such things 
| are not agreeable for women to have 
i. do, but there was no alternative 
for us. 
| The rent was not due until the 

end of the year; but we had to buy 
at once of a breeder of ‘‘ Rhode Island 
Reds’”’ sixteen hundred eggs, at sixty 
| cents a dozen, and five large hot-air 
| incubators. These, with brooders, 
cost a hundred and fifty dollars. 
Also there was chicken food to buy, 
| and poultry books, kerosene and other 
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rcaetany-— | 


| things. Still, we had nearly two hundred dol- | 


lars left to live on till we could sell ‘‘broilers’’ 
|in June and July. 
With painstaking care and attention to every 


| three days we ran them empty, to learn how 
each worked, and be certain that the thermostats 


detail, we set our five incubators going. For | 
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doctor, for there was no 
physician within six | 
miles, and the night | 
was too inclement to 
permit my going even 
to our nearest neighbor. 
All the time, too, those incubators were show- 
ing their worst points, owing, I suppose, to | 
the effect on the lamps of the strong wind- | 
currents and heavy gusts outside. At times | 
they flared up, although I hung up blankets 
and sheets at all four of the windows and both 
doors, to exclude the drafts. 

I saw there would be no sleep for me that | 
night, with a sick sister and those five inen- | 
bators to look after, and I nerved myself for 
the task. Outside raged the gale. It seemed | 
Already the little | 
| panes of our bedroom window were plastered | 
| with snow. I was compelled to hang up a 
rug to keep out the cold. Our fire-wood, too, 
was the poorest possible, being merely bits of | 





farm. 
At about ten o’clock, punctual to their ap- 
pointed time, those chicks in the hot-air 
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forth, yet not a word could I distinguish. 

Wilma followed me out there, wrapped in a 
comforter. We dared not ask what was wanted, 
and stood, listening fearfully. Blows and kicks 
resounded, then heavy crashes, as from a club. 
| Still the door held, for that, too, was secured 
by props; and after savage efforts, we heard 
them go toward the barn, shouting all the 
while, as if execrating us. 

I peered out at the door leading from the 
wood - house through the wagon -shed to the 


, barn, and was made aware immediately that 


they had effected an entrance. The great 
doors, indeed, had not been fastened. Above 
the roaring of the wind I could hear the doors 
slamming and banging, and the stamping of 
snowy feet on the barn floor. 

In trembling haste we then began to secure 
the wood-house door, propping it with several 
pieces of old fence-rails, which we planted 
| securely in the hard earth of the shed floor. 
With all our strength we braced these props 
in place, then listened again at the cracks 
between boards of the old partition; for we 
| had little doubt that those wild intruders would 


attempt to come through the wagon-shed to the 


house. 
Nor did our fears prove idle ones. Very 


| Soon voices and the clump of heavy boots were 


heard, as if several of the gang were finding 
their way in the dark through the empty wagon- 
shed teward the door where we stood. That 
was a trying moment. Wilma trembled vio- 
lently,- sobbing under her breath. It was 
indeed but too probable that they 
would break in here, in spite of us. 
But there was my gun. The supreme 
moment of our peril had come. I 
resolved to frighten them, if possible, 
and thrusting the muzzle of the piece 
out at a wide crack in the partition, 
I made frantic efforts to fire it, for- 
getting at first to raise the hammer. 
Bethinking myself of this, I then 
suddenly discharged the gun, causing 
a blinding flash and a well-nigh deaf- 
ening concussion ! 

The report was followed by a sound 
of retreating footsteps on the floor, 
low exclamations and utter silence. 

Then presently a high - pitched 
voice called out several times, some- 
thing like ‘‘Veeaggeetoree! Veeag- 
geetoree! Na-teera! No ladronee!’’ 
followed by silence again. 

They had retreated to the barn. 
I put another cartridge into the gun 
and waited, listening, but heard 
nothing further. Some time passed, 
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I COULD HEAR THEIR LOW, SILVERY PEEPINGS. 


incubator began to hatch—dear little downy | 
things, issuing from their shells into this 
world of storms! With my ear at the little 


| drop-door, I could hear their low, silvery peep- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| were in order before entrusting our costly eggs | 


| to their keeping. 
Thenceforward, during those twenty-one days 


‘of incubation, either Wilma or I was always at | 
| hand, night and day, with an eye to the ther- | 


mometers. 
| The night of April 5th was the night of all 
» | nights with us. Old poultry - breeders may 
smile at our anxieties, but this was our first 
hatching. 

There had been a week of mild weather. 
On the evening of the 4th, however, it turned 
raw and cold again. Winter seemed to come 
| back at a bound; snow-squalls howled down 
| from the White Hills, and how our old barn 
| did creak and crack ! 
| We had all our incubators in the wood-house 
next to the kitchen, because that seemed the 
| warmest, most secure place. Years before, this 
| Old wood-house had been banked up with 
| earth and sod, which had never been removed ; 
and higher up we had now stopped all the 
cracks with paper, to keep out stray drafts of 
| air. 

To place an incubator just right in cold 
weather is a nice matter. There must be good 
fresh air about it, but not too much or too 
cold; and there must be some moisture in the 
air, but not to the degree of real dampness, else 
you will have ‘‘wet’’ chickens. 

With the incubator you must imitate the 
setting hen as nearly as possible. The hen 
turns her eggs over now and then in the nest, 
and so must you in the incubator drawers; the 
hen goes off the nest and lets her eggs ‘‘air’’ 
once a day, and in like manner the incubator 





| of the gale, we heard shouts! 


ings within, and made haste to light the brooder 
lamp, and get that warmed for them. 

Outside and all round were other sounds 
far less musical. Even in the sheltered, muffled 
wood-house I could hear the old barn harshly 
straining and creaking; and at each hard gust 
I expected its final crash. Anything more terri- | 
fying could searcely be imagined. Yet worse 
fears were in store for us. I had run back into | 
the kitchen to replenish the fire and change the 
bricks for Wilma when, blending with the roar | 


**Who can that be?’’ Wilma cried, sitting up | 


|in bed. ‘‘Who can be coming here in such a) 


storm ?’” 

‘*Somebody passing, maybe,’’ I said. But 
the next instant the shouts were renewed at 
the house door—outcries which sounded as wild 
as the gale on which they were borne in to! 
us. 

Human voices, had they been intelligible, 
might have cheered us; but these shouts were 
strange. We could distinguish no words. An 
instant later there were blows on the door. 

Terror fell on us both, we were so utterly 
alone. But I summoned all my courage, and | 
arming myself with our gun, started to the 
door. Wilma, however, earnestly begged me 
not to do so. 

Again the shouts were raised, with further 
blows and kicks on the door. ‘‘Oh, what shall 
we do?’’ Wilma cried out. 

I stole forward to the little front entry to 
listen. We had the door propped on the inside 
with two old fence-posts. Apparently several 


'men were trying to force it open with their 


must be aired, but should not be allowed to get | 


quite cold—and if you open the incubator and 
put out the lamp at the same time, the eggs 
| may cool down too much. 

The first incubator which we had filled was 
now on the point of hatching. To add to our 
troubles, that afternoon Wilma was taken ill with 
tonsillitis. I had to put her to bed and play the 


shoulders ; but it held fast. 

Then arose another babel of voices. But 
plainly as I could hear them, I was unable to | 
make out a word of what they said. It was | 
a jargon. The tones, too, were strange. For 
a moment I had a wild impulse to fire the gun 
through the door. Just then, however, I heard 
them at one of the windows, trying to raise it. 
But the sashes were nailed securely. 

Exclamations that had all the energy of 
fearful oaths now burst forth, as if from many | 


and at last I persuaded Wilma to go 
back to bed; then, having covered 
her up, I returned to watch and listen 
at the wood-house door. 

Not another sound came from the 
barn, however, and as the hours of night dragged 
by, I began to think that our singular visitors 
had gone away. ; 

I resumed my ministrations to Wilma and 
again looked to the incubators. Amidst all 


| the alarms of the night those chicks were still 
|coming from their shells, and before morning 


nearly a hundred had hatched. 

At last it grew light, after a night that had 
seemed dges long. The storm had in part 
abated; and not long after this we heard a 
continued knocking out at the barn. One of 
the end windows of the farmhouse commands 
a view of the barn doors; and in fresh alarm I 
hastened to it, to look out. One of the doors 


| was partly opened ; and there stood a swarthy, 


| dark-eomplexioned man, who, when he caught 
sight of my face at the window, began making 
most extraordinary gestures, smiling, grimacing, 


'and shaking his head in a deprecating manner. 


Soon another and yet another dark fellow 
appeared at the barn doors; and they, too, 
smiled and bowed and shook their heads, 
as if craving a thousand pardons for being 


| there. 


‘*Why, they look like Italians!’’ whispered 
Wilma, who had stolen out of bed behind me. 
I- was already convinced of this myself, and 
felt pretty certain that they meant no harm. I 
was so well assured of it, indeed, that at last 
I nodded to them from the window. 

Immediately they all filed out of the barn, 
eleven of them, each with a little bundle or 
valise in his hand, and plodded through the 
snow, out toward the road, to go their way. 
In fact, they looked so cold and pitiable that I 
rapped on the window to call them back. Wilma 
and I handed out to them all the ready-cooked 
food which we had in the house. It was 
accepted with many smiles, bows and cries of 
“* Grazie, signore!’’ What they had at- 


| tempted to tell us in the night was that they 


were travellers and not robbers. 
I suppose that it was the sound of a foreign 
tongue which had so wrought on our fears. 


| We gathered that they were a party of laborers 
|on a railway twelve miles distant; 


and that 
having set off to go to Manchester, they had 
lost their way in the storm, and mistaken our 
darkened habitation for a deserted house. 

Thus what seemed so alarming by night, by 
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daylight turned out to be but a commonplace 
episode; and this, I may add, was our only 
adventure for the yedr. From our sixteen 





O interesting are great 
z§ events and great deeds 
that we are apt to de- 
spise the realm of little things. 
I strongly believe that the king- 
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| hundred eggs we raised nearly twelve hundred 


chickens, and—well, we are going on with our | 


| enterprise, in good hopes of success. 


LE THINGS: 


YELLOW FEVER 
S Kelly A. D. 


and to realize the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the men who 
gave it to us. 

The time came at last when 
the problem of yellow fever was 


~~ 





dom of Lilliput is more important 
than that of Brobdingnag, for 
attention to small duties is the only 
path to great achievement. To 
show how true this is, let me 
remind you that one of the great 
achievements of the last century, 
the control of the dreadful yellow 
fever, was accomplished by fixing 
the attention upon an object so 
insignificant that for centuries it 
had gone unheeded. 

Yellow fever, like the plague, the 
cholera, and other kindred diseases, is found in 
suitable climates at all times; but at intervals it 
spreads from its center and becomes an epidemic. 
The plague and the cholera are now pretty much 
confined to eastern Europe and Asia; but yellow 
fever has existed for centuries in the southern 
United States, whence, from time to time, it 
has spread northward along the Atlantic sea- 
board as far as Philadelphia and New York, 
or even as Nantucket Island and Halifax. Ina 
little over a century there have been three great 
epidemics of yellow fever in the United States: 
in 1793, in 1853, and in 1878. 

The epidemic of 1793 was especially severe in 
Philadelphia, where it lasted from early August 
to late November. Another terrible visitation 
was in New Orleans in 1853, but the greatest was 
the epidemic in New Orleans and Memphis in 
1878. An excellent account of it has been left 
by Mr. J. M. Keating, a citizen of Memphis, 
who stayed in the city throughout the epidemic 
and gave what help he could to the unfortu- 
nates. The pestilence began in May, but not 
until August did it excite alarm. Then the city 
became panic-stricken. 

‘*Men, women and children,’’ says Keating, 
**poured out of the city by every possible con- 
veyance—by hacks, buggies, wagons, furniture- 
vans and street-drays; away by bateaux, by 
boats, by anything that could float on the 
water ; and by the railroads, the trains on which 
were so packed as to make every step of the 
way to St. Louis or Cincinnati a positive tor- 
ture. . . . The aisles of the cars were filled and 
the platforms crowded.’’ 

Those left in the city saw the usual scenes 
of cruelty, and also, it is good to remember, 
the usual instances of kindness. Much good 
was done by the Howard Association, named 
after the English philanthropist. Its members 
nursed the sick, relieved the destitute, and cared 
for the dead. Their work will always remain, 
as Keating says, ‘‘a monument of human love.’’ 
This epidemic was particularly wide-spread. 
It raged through nearly the whole South, and, 
like all others, lasted until the autumn brought 
frost and cool weather. But although people 
noticed this, no one thought of connecting it 
with the mosquito. 

The loss by yellow fever is probably greater 
than by any disease except cholera and the 
plague. No treatment has ever been found of 
marked benefit. New Orleans has lost at differ- 
ent times forty-one thousand three hundred 
and forty-eight lives from it; Philadelphia, 
ten thousand one hundred and thirty-eight; 
Memphis,—in 1878 alone,—fifty-one hundred 
and fifty, and Norfolk, Virginia, in 1855, over 
two thousand. But these deaths, terrible as the 
number is, do not represent the whole loss. 
The pecuniary loss is great; directly, in sums 
spent to relieve the sufferers and to control the 
disease, and indirectly, through the injury to 
business. For example, the direct loss to the 
country in 1878, when the disease was wide- 
spread, was estimated as not less than one 
hundred millions of dollars. 


The Theory of ‘‘ Fomites.’’ 





URING the epidemic of 1793 the nature 
tD of yellow fever began really to be stud- 
ied, and then began the long debate 
between physicians as to the contagiousness of 
the disease. This was discussed for years, until, 
indeed, the rise of the theory of ‘‘fomites.’’ 
According to this the disease was conveyed by 
invisible particles given off by the sick, and 
spread by their clothing and articles used by 
them. This idea was accepted, and an elaborate 
system of disinfection was introduced at all sea- 
ports to exclude the fomites. In New York, for 
instance, great screws were bored into bales of 
goods, and then steam was forced into the 
holes to kill the fomites. All such expensive 
precautions were mere waste of time and 
money; they did not touch the real cause of 
offense. 
I have mentioned the horrors of yellow fever 
and dwelt upon the trouble and the expense 
of attempts to control it because I want you to 














DOCTOR REED. 


to be solved. Several times the 
secret had been nearly guessed. 

In 1848 Dr. J. C. Nott of Mobile 
wrote a paper in which he insisted 


by some insect which kept close 
to the ground, and suggested the 
mosquito. 
Finlay, still living in Havana, 
declared that if a yellow - fever 
patient were bitten by a mosquito 
of a particular species, which he 
named, and if the mosquito after- 
| ward bit some one else, the second patient 
| would have the disease. 

| After Doctor Finlay’s suggestion, the mos- 
quito was not mentioned in connection with 
yellow fever for nearly twenty years. Scientific 
people were agreed that the only thing to do 
was to find its germ, as had already been done 
in the case of tuberculosis, of malaria and of 
typhoid fever. 





that they were mistaken. 


How the Right Man Came. 





T last, just at the close of the century, 
tA came the right man, and with him 
two associates, who again took up the 
| problem and solved it by practical experiment. 
| Walter Reed was born at Farmville, Virginia, 
on September 13, 1851. He was educated at 











medical school. 
surgeon in the United States army. 
very young, Doctor Reed made up his mind 
that what he wished most to accomplish was 
something which would relieve human suffer- 
ing. This desire never forsook him. 

As an army surgeon he lived for eighteen 
years in remote places, most of the time on 
the Western frontier, where there were no facili- 
ties and no time for scientific work. But in 
1900, when Doctor Reed, then forty-nine years 
old, had for some years been stationed in 
Washington, where he was able to pursue scien- 
| tific studies, an outbreak of yellow fever among 
| the American soldiers at Havana gave him his 
| opportunity. The United States government 
| placed him at the head of a commission to 
| investigate the disease. Dr. James Carroll of 
| the army, Dr. Jesse W. Lazear of Johns Hop- 
| kins University, and Dr. Aristides Agramonte, 
|a Cuban gentleman, who, having had yellow 
| fever, was considered ‘‘immune,’’ were the 
other members. 

The first thing Doctor Reed did in Cuba was 
to study carefully the cases of yellow fever 
which he saw there. He soon concluded that 
there was no truth in the doctrine of fomites. 
He next decided that it was useless to spend time 
in looking for the germ of yellow 


At twenty-four he became a 





that yellow fever must be carried | 


In 1881 Dr. Carlos J. | 


Several claimed to have discov- | 
ered it, but careful investigation always showed | 


private schools and at the University of Virginia | 


When still | 


As his friend Doctor Carroll says, ‘‘He died 
that his fellow men might live in comfort and 
| happiness. It is no exaggeration to say that 
hundreds, nay, thousands, in the Southern 
States owe their lives, and certainly their pros- 
perity, to the work in which he was engaged, 
and for which he and his family have paid 
such a fearful penalty.’’ 

His death was a terrible loss to the commis- 
ision. His abilities were great, and his fine 


| character and affectionate nature made him | 


| greatly beloved. 
Doctor Reed and Doctor Carroll decided that 
| there was now enough proof of the mosquito 
theory to justify further experiments on human 
beings, provided, of course, that these under- 
stood the risk fully, and gave their free consent. 
A station named Camp Lazear was built, and 
Congress appropriated money to reward volun- 
teers. 





**Gentlemen, | Salute You.’’ 

HEN all was ready, Doctor Reed was 

CW told that two men wished to see him. 

These were two young privates from 

the regiment stationed at Havana. Both were 

from Ohio. Their names were John R. Kis- 
singer and John J. Moran. 

They had heard of the intended experiments, 
and wished to offer themselves for the purpose. 
Doctor Reed explained fully the suffering and 
danger which they would have to endure, but 
they were not daunted. Then he spoke of the 
money reward, but both young men promptly 
declined it. They said that they had volun- 
teered for humanity’s sake, and they made 
it a condition that they 
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| At Havana in 1901 the disease was thus com- 
pletely and promptly stamped out. The same 
thing occurred in New Orleans in 1905, although 
as the theory was not fully accepted, success 
came more slowly. 

| The method of killing the mosquitoes is this: 
| The city or town is divided into sections, and 
| squadrons of workers under the control of a 
central office visit every house where a case of 
yellow fever is reported. 

All the windows having been closed and the 
chimney stopped up, pots containing sulphur 
or pyrethrum—are placed in the rooms, and a 
little alcohol is poured on each. The rooms 
are darkened except for one spot of bright light. 
Then the men, setting fire to the alcohol, go 
quickly out, shutting the door and carefully 
pasting paper over its cracks. 

The mosquitoes, stupefied by the burning 
sulphur, crawl to the light, so that they are 
found collected there when the room is opened 
At the end of about four hours the men return, 
Sweep up all the mosquitoes, carry them away 
and burn them. 

To destroy the mosquitoes, however, is not 
enough; their eggs and larve must 
killed. The female mosquito deposits her eggs 
on stagnant water, where they float until 
hatched. The thing to do, therefore, is either 
to get rid of the water or else to prevent the 
eggs from hatching. To accomplish this, all 
streets are swept free of puddles. Pools of 
standing water, whenever possible, are filled 
up, and all cisterns, water-tanks and the like 
are covered by the working squadrons with 
kerosene oil. If this work is done as soon as 
a case of yellow fever is reported, there will 

never again be an epi- 


also be 





should not be paid. 

Doctor Reed, greatly 
moved, touched his cap 
tothem. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I salute you,”’ he said. 

**In my opinion,’’ he 
has said since, ‘‘this 
exhibition of courage 
has never been sur- 
passed in the annals 
of the United States 
| army.’’ 

Kissinger underwent 
the first experiment in Camp Lazear. On 
December 5, 1900, he was bitten by five infected 
mosquitoes, that is, mosquitoes which had bitten 
a yellow-fever patient, and on December 8th he 
was sharply attacked by the disease. For sev- 
eral days he was so seriously ill that Doctor 
Reed was most anxious, but finally he made a 
complete recovery. 

Moran’s turn came next, but he did not then 
take the disease. Later, however, in the course 











DOCTOR LAZEAR. 





demic of the disease, 
And if mosquitoes are 
systematically de- 
stroyed wherever they 
exist, there will be no 
yellow fever at all, for 
a case of yellow fever 
without a mosquito is 
an impossibility. 

At the close of his 
yellow-fever work in 
Cuba Doctor Reed 
taught for two years in 
Washington. It was a source of great happiness 
to him that his heart’s desire had been granted, 
and he had been permitted to make a discov- 
ery which diminished suffering throughout the 
world. But he had worked so long and so hard 
in the service of his fellow men that his health 
began to fail. In November, 1902, he was 
attacked by appendicitis, and had to undergo 
an operation. Brave for himself, he was anx- 
ious about his wife and daughter. 





DOCTOR CARROLL. 


|of another set of experiments, he was again | 


inoculated, and had a well-marked attack which 
established the point then in question. Other 
experiments followed, and afforded abundant 
| evidence that mosquitoes carry the disease. 


| But it was also necessary to show conclu- | 


| sively that yellow fever is not carried by means 
of fomites. 
| A tiny house was built. It had one room with 
| two small windows and a door all on the same 
| side, so that as there could be no draft through 
| the room no germs could be blown away. The 
| atmosphere was kept warm and moist. Three 
| large boxes, containing sheets, pillow - slips, 
| and so forth, used by the yellow-fever patients 
| were brought from the hospital at Havana. 
Three volunteers, Dr. R. P. Cooke, 





fever, but that the thing to do was 
to find out how the disease spread. 
To this end, he concluded to test 
the suggestion made by Doctor Nott 
and Doctor Finlay, that the disease 
is carried by the mosquito. 

Now there was one way only to 
prove such a theory, and that 
was by experiments upon human 
beings. If a mosquito which had 
bitten a yellow-fever patient were P 
allowed to bite a well person, and 
the well person within a short 
time developed yellow fever, there would be 
every reason to accept the mosquito theory, 
although it would be necessary to repeat the 
experiment a number of times before the theory 


agreed that one of them ought to be the first 
subject. Doctor Carroll volunteered to risk his 
life for the purpose. 


| species suggested by Doctor Finlay to a patient 
| in the yellow-fever hospital, and then, nearly 
| two weeks afterward, to Doctor Carroll. Four 
days later Doctor Carroll fell ill of the disease, 
from which he barely escaped with his life. 
Before Doctor Carroll had recovered Doctor 
Lazear contracted the disease also from a mos- 
| quito bite received in the yellow-fever hospital. 
| He was sitting with the yellow-fever patients 
when he noticed a mosquito on his hand. In- 
| stead of brushing it off, he let it remain until 
it had bitten him severely. Five days later he 
| was taken ill with the disease, and then, and 
not till then, did he tell the others what had 
happened. He was sure he had taken the 
disease from the mosquito. 
For a while he did fairly well, but on the 
fourth day he became worse, and on the eighth 
| day he died. He had given his life for the 








DOCTOR FINLAY. 


was established. Doctor Reed and his associates | 


Doctor Lazear applied a mosquito of the | 


an army surgeon, and two privates, 


unpleasant articles and made up 
the beds with them, hanging all 
not so used round the room. In 
these beds they slept for twenty 
nights, and at one time actually 
used the shirts which the yellow- 
fever patients had worn. Yet not 
one had yellow fever, and the com- 
mission felt it had proved that 
yellow fever is never due to fomites. 
, Other experiments cleared doubt- 
ful points connected with the mosquito theory. 
I wish I could describe these, but there is room | 
only to state the conclusions drawn from them, 
as follows: 

Only the female of the mosquito named 
Stegomyia fasciata carries yellow fever. 

The mosquito cannot infect any one until at 
least twelve days after biting a yellow-fever 
patient. 

These experiments finished, Doctor Reed re- 
turned to the United States, and Doctor Carroll 
| followed him soon afterward. The next summer, | 
| however, Doctor Carroll returned to Cuba to | 
| perform other experiments necessary to the | 





| perféction of the work. 





What the Experiments Proved. 
E proved that the mosquito can infect for | 
cH at least fifty-seven days after biting the 
yellow-fever patient, and he also found 
that the specific germ of yellow fever, for which 
so many people had sought in vain, is almost 
certainly ultramicroscopic. 

The only means of protecting cities and per- 
sons from yellow fever is the destruction of the 
mosquitoes and the larve, or ‘‘wrigglers.’’ 
Fortunately, this is easy and cheap. It has 











Folk and Jernigan, unpacked these 


| than Doctor Reed’s. 
| cause, a risk which circumstances did not call 


The Close of a Noble Life. 





UST before the operation he said to 
Major Kean, an old friend, ‘‘I am not 
afraid of the knife, but if anything 
happens to me I am leaving my wife and 
daughter so little!’’ And as he became uncon- 
scious, he continued to murmur, ‘‘So little, so 
little !’’ 

He did fairly well at first, but soon began to 
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fail. He died November 22, 1902, at the age 
of fifty-one. He was buried at Arlington, 
where Mrs. Keed has erected a monument 


overlooking the city of Washington, with an 
inscription which closes with these words: 
‘He gave to man control over that dreadful 
scourge, yellow fever.’’ 

So ended a noble life. Its closing event was 
| one of the greatest scientific discoveries of the 
| century, and the deliverance of the world from 
|a@ most terrible scourge. 

Yet Doctor Reed’s work has not received the 
gratitude it deserves at the hands of his country. 
The members of his own profession, it is true, 
have displayed a most hearty appreciation of 
the distinction conferred upon them all by 
Doctor Reed’s achievements, and they, together 
with some outsiders, have contributed most 


| generously to a fund for a memorial, which is 


now nearly completed, but this is entirely the 
work of individuals; the country has done 


|nothing beyond granting Mrs. Reed a very 


modest pension. 
Doctor Carroll’s work was no less valuable 
He risked his life in the 


upon Doctor Reed to assume. Moreover, his 
attack of yellow fever has left him with a per- 
manent heart affection which hampers his 
activities. Yet the United States has made 
him no acknowledgment whatever. 

Doctor Lazear laid down his life for his 
work, and his colleagues at the university have 


| erected a tablet there to his memory, but the 


country has done nothing beyond granting his 
widow and her two little children a pension of 
a few dollars a month. 

I take pains to tell all this, because some 
who read it may in the future become legislators 
and have it in their power to influence their 
country in other affairs of the same kind. 
Therefore I beg them to remember that the 
man who makes a scientific discovery which 
benefits his country and his fellow men is just 
as much entitled to the gratitude of that country 
as the man who wins a victory on the battle- 
field, or sets on foot a great commercial enter- 


appreciate our present blessing of immunity, | cause he served as truly as any soldier in battle. | been tried several times with entire success. | prise; and it is the duty of those who administer 
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the affairs of the nation to investigate into the 
nature of such services, to appreciate them at 


their true value, and to recompense them by | 


appropriate rewards. 


Now to return to the lesson of which I spoke | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





achievement, but the lesson of his life lies in the 
little things of every-day occurrence. Whatever 
his hand found to do he did it with all his might, 
although for nearly twenty years he expended 


all his energies and his brilliant abilities on | 


and the least distinguished that an American 
physician can lead, but it was the training 
acquired in that hard school which taught him 
a self-reliance and a power of resource without 
which he would never have accomplished his 


in the beginning—the lesson of little things. | the trivial duties which most of us despise. | great work when the moment for it came. 
The 


THE YOUNG. NATION: TALES OF PEACE AND WAR 


result of Walter Reed’s life was a great | 


His life on the frontier was the most arduous 


For centuries the scientific world had believed 











that yellow fever could be controlled or prevented 
only by the extension of knowledge leading to 


some great scientific revelation. But Reed 
overcame this terrible scourge by destroying 
the little every-day pest, the mosquito, just as 
, David overthrew the giant with a smooth pebble 
| from the brook. 
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FIFTH STORY OF THIRD GROUP. 
UST as the sun set on May 2, 1813, 
3J the boy master of Whitehall locked the 

main door of his old house behind him 
and ran down the portico steps. 

Not far from the point where the Susquehanna 
widens into the Chesapeake the stuccoed walls 
and tall pillars of Whitehall had been landmarks 
for the guidance of river and bay boatmen 
during more than a century—and, most likely, 
before to-morrow’s sunset there would be noth- 
ing left of them but smoldering ruins! 

For along the shores of the Chesapeake and 
up its tributary rivers the British Admiral 
Cockburn was burning and ravaging scantily 
defended estates and villages, wherever his 
sailors and marines could reach them, while 
avoiding the cities of Annapolis and Baltimore, 
where the best of the state militia and a few 
regular troops were assembled. The citizens of 
Havre de Grace, a thriving little town of fifty 
houses a mile up the Susquehanna, had assured 
each other that attack upon them would be 
beyond Cockburn’s daring. Their situation 
was so far inland that his retreat could be 
easily cut off by the American war-vessels, 
which were expected to arrive soon from their 
defense of the northern coast. The day before, 
however, he had burned Frenchtown across the 
bay, and had boasted that he would next add 
Havre de Grace to his list of conquests. 

Young Anthony Darrell of Whitehall had 
been active all the morning, following at the 
heels of Mr. O’ Neale, his guardian. For Mr. 











O’Neale directed the townsmen with the 
resourcefulness and authority of a soldier 


who, as a lad in Ireland against the British 
and later in the United States against the 
Indians, had been fighting the greater part of 
his forty years. 

After the hurried noon dinner Mr. O’ Neale 
had sent Anthony to Whitehall, with Rupert, 
the most trusty negro on the estate, to bar every 
stout wooden shutter on the old house, lock 
every door, and then despatch all the slaves at 
the ‘‘quarters’’ to Grandmother Pringle’s, six 
miles inland, where Anthony’s mother and 
sisters had taken refuge the week before. 

Now Anthony was leaving his home to the 
chance that the British, as they came up the 
river, seeing it abandoned, might believe that 
its probable emptiness would not repay the 
delay of pillaging it. 

Heavy-hearted, Anthony was turning away 
when his name was called cheerily, and he ran 
across the lawn to meet Mr. O’ Neale. 

‘*T did not come to overlook your work, Tony, 
but to give you company to the town. A\lso,’’ 
he laughed, ‘‘to give myself rest from the 
croakings of those not very willing defenders 
of their hearths and homes !’’ 

‘Surely even such cowards —’’ 

‘**Tis not courage they lack, so much as 
experience,’’ O’Neale said, tolerantly. ‘‘A 
dozen trained artillerymen could sink Cock- | 
burn’s barges as they come up the river, even 
with our few cannon and scanty ammunition. | 
But our score of militia have never seen a fight. | 
And why should merchants be more successful | 
defending a battery than soldiers would be | 
tending a shop ?’’ | 

He put his free hand on Anthony’s shoulder. 

**My boy,’’ he went on, gravely, ‘‘I’ve been | 
in many minds whether I should send you safe 
to your mother, because you are her only son, | 
and she a widow, or whether I should keep | 
you here in the front of danger, where the men 
of your family have always been—though you | 
are not quite a man yet!’’ 

‘*I’m tall and strong enough for twenty-one, 
instead of sixteen !’’ Anthony exclaimed. ‘‘ And 
you, sir, have told me I can aim a musket as 
straight as yourself !’’ 

‘*That was perhaps a vain Irishman’s conceit 
of his pupil,’’ O’ Neale smiled. ‘‘Nay, Tony, | 
you shall stay while hope stays! But if the 
town is taken, I must have your word to avoid | 
daredevil folly. ’’ 

Anthony promised. 

Leaving the farm lane presently for the high- 
road, they saw the lights of Havre de Grace 
twinkling through the twilight. 

‘*Two new ten-pounders, and half a dozen | 
Revolutionary four - pounders — with gunners | 
to whom Barnes and I gave first instruction | 
to-day !’’ O’ Neale muttered. ‘‘Our best hope | 
is that my messenger reached Veazey and his | 
troop of mounted gentlemen, who have mostly 
seen service. If they come up while Cockburn 
is in the confusion of landing — 

He broke off. | 

**Did you hear how we are posted, Tony ?’’ 
he asked, briskly. ‘‘I’m to have the battery | 








at this end of the town and | At the first sound of battle 





six townsmen. 
. takes the battery 
wharf, with as many militia. 


Major Barnes | whole families tramped along 
at the} the main street, toward the 
The other militia, | wide country, where, although they lost honor | 








with you and a few more good marksmen, are | and fortune, their lives would be secure. 


to be stationed with muskets on the common —’’ 


| 





**If I had wife or child, maybe I should go, 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


THE BRITISH CAME SWARMING UP THE EARTHWORKS. 


fields and the river. Anthony, while he ran, 
saw a scene he never forgot. 

There were two half-submerged barges in 
midstream. Beside them a third barge had 
stopped, and round it the shipwrecked sailors 
and marines clambered and clung. Three or 
four luckier barges had escaped O’ Neale’s 
deadly gunnery, and, close to the wharf, were 
raining musket-balls and rockets upon the town, 
which was already burning in a dozen places. 
Farther down the river the main body of 
Cockburn’s forees swept forward, concentrating 
their fire on O’ Neale’s position—whence again 
a single cannon spoke eloquently, both of his 
skill and of his solitude. 

Anthony was close to that goal when a man 
darted from it, whom he guessed to be O’ Neale’s 
only helper. 

*‘Coward !’? Anthony shouted, grasping him. 

Then he let go his hold and sprang backward, 
for beside them a blazing rocket had fallen. 
The man, howling, fled on toward the town, 
and Anthony, with a bracing of shuddering 
nerves, dashed forward again, aware that even 
a soldier’s son, a hero’s pupil, could be shame- 
fully afraid! 

A few yards more and he was behind the 
earthworks, where O’ Neale, hot and grimy, 
was loading one of his four guns—quite alone! 

‘*Serve the vent,’’ he said, shortly, as the boy 
sprang to his side. 

Twenty minutes, perhaps, those two primed 
and rammed and fired, with deadly result to 
the British. Although trees behind them and 
heaped earth about them were scarred and bat- 
tered, they remained unhurt. 

At last O’ Neale, pausing for a look at.the 
defile yet unpassed, drew Anthony to look 
also. 

**That tall man with the plumed hat in the 
nearest barge is the admiral!’’ he eried. ‘‘We 
have two cannon loaded. Aim yours for the 
barge; I’ll aim for the man! Cockburn’s death 
will save the town !’’ 

The first cannon, overloaded perhaps, blazed 
under the match. There was a terrific recoil, 
throwing the boy backward, and flinging 
O’ Neale beneath the gun, which crashed over 
his leg. 

*‘Not hurt, lad? Thank God!’’ he gasped, 
with white lips, and dragging himself to the 
next cannon, fired it. But the shot went wide 
of its mark. 

“The jig is up!’ O’ Neale frowned, grimly. 
‘*My hand shakes; our ammunition is low; 
Barnes hasn’t been heard from in ten minutes !’’ 

He partly rose. ‘‘Give me your arm and 
that ramrod for a cane,’’ he said. ‘‘We must 
get back to the common in time to greet Cock- 
burn when he lands.’’ 

Dividing his weight and swinging his broken 
leg, he managed a pace as rapid as Anthony 
could keep up with. 

Nobody was to be seen on the common, but 
down at the wharf a company of British soldiers 
was forming into line. But there was a flash 
, from the earthworks beside the pump, and 





‘*But we shall have no fighting if the bat- | too, Master Darrell,’’ the tailor answered, load- | behind them they found Major Barnes and 


teries drive off the British !’’ 

O’ Neale laughed rather grimly. 

‘*Here is the tavern and supper. Eat well, 
my young warrior, for we may not have much | 
time for breakfast.’’ 

After supper O’ Neale went to relieve the 


ing his musket calmly. ‘‘A single man should 
care for his country, having no other claim. 
| Good Lord, deliver us !’’ 

With a mighty crash both batteries fired, 
| while, flying far above the common, to fall | 
blazing on a near-by roof, a couple of rockets | 


watch of Major Barnes, and Anthony was | from the river showed that the British were 


| soon in bed. 
wakened him. This was the agreed signal 
that Cockburn’s barges had been sighted. 

As he 


voices and hurried steps came from the street. 
Musket in hand, -he reached the pump on the 
common, and found there an earthwork built 
since the night before. But within it was 
nobody except Tom Dunstan, a lad of his own 
age, son of the blacksmith near Whitehall. 
Even to his inexperienced eyes panic ruled 
the town. From windows and doorways light 
streamed on the morning dimness. The air 
echoed with the cries of women and children. 
‘*Why are you here?’’ Anthony said to Tom. 
“For fun!’ Tom grinned. ‘‘If the British 
pass the batteries, ’ll run. Listen to that!’’ 
Above the tumult a cannon roared from 
O’Neale’s battery, and an instantly following 
burst of yells from the river gave proof that the 
shot had done its destined work. 
With a ringing ‘‘Hurrah!’’ Tom raced down 
the common to the wharf. 


Bound to his post by O’ Neale’s command, 


Anthony waited while Major Barnes’s battery 
fired, but nobody joined him except the little 
tailor who made his breeches. 

“*Are you the only man in this townful of 
‘ours ?’’ Anthony welcomed him. 
The entire town was in panic-stricken flight. | 


sprang up, Anthony saw the dawn | 
| whitening the window, while the sound of loud 


| toward O’ Neale’s battery. 


A clanging of the church-bell | getting the range of the town. 


Tom was back from the wharf. 

‘*Nineteen barges packed with redcoats !’’ he | 
shouted. ‘‘Must be a thousand of them! But 
O’ Neale’s first shot sank the leading barge, 
and the next stopped to pick up drowning men. 
Then smack goes his second shot into the third, 
turning it out of line, too. He is a better 
gunner than Barnes, though he has only one 
helper !’’ 

“‘He was to have six !’’ Anthony cried. 

‘*The others needed country air, I reckon !’’ 
Tom jeered. ‘‘ Anyhow, only one chap followed 
O’ Neale when the signal rang.’’ 

Again both batteries crashed into the storm of 
rockets now pouring upon the town. The bom- 
bardment increased every moment. The tavern 
was set ablaze. A chimney clattered down 
next door. 
up the common from Barnes’s battery beside 
the wharf. And Anthony deserted his gh 

Disobedience was treachery in a soldier. 
broken promise dishonored a gentleman. But 
neither was so base as to leave one’s best friend 
unaided, when aid might save him! 

Not that Anthony reached this opinion clearly 
as he ran down the lane from the common 
For, like all his | 
gallant kind, in vital moments he acted—and | 
analyzed his action afterward. 

The lane soon became a road between the 





A wounded militiaman stumbled | 


three or four militia, who had taken refuge 
| there with the tailor and Tom. 

| ‘Too much fun to run away!’’ the latter 
| declared, as Anthony crouched beside him. 
‘*We potted several of the first landed, and 
now that O’Neale has come, we shall have 
| another shy at them, I reckon, though there 
| was talk of surrender just now. 

O’ Neale, propped against the pump, turned 
from consultation with Barnes to face the small 
| garrison’s anxious eyes. 

| ‘The town is taken. Everybody is free to 
| look after himself,’’ he said. ‘‘But the major 
| and I mean to hold out here so long as our 
| ammunition lasts.’’ 

‘Me, too!’’ shouted the valiant tailor, while 
the boys set up a hurrah, in which the militia 
joined more feebly. 

O’ Neale smiled. 

**T wish we might have another fight together, 
comrades! We should all do better for our 
experience !’? he exclaimed. ‘‘There is only 
ammunition for two rounds.’’ 

Silence fell upon the British musketry while 
he spoke. A hundred marines were charging 
up the common at a swinging trot. The rhyth- 
|mie sound of their feet was like the breaking 

| of a big wave on the seashore. 
A At O’Neale’s command there was a flash, a 
crackle along the earthworks. Three of the 
| advancing scarlet line dropped—a fourth wa- 
| vered. 
O’ Neale sprang erect, his hurt forgotten, a 
pistol in each hand. 

**This for the land I was born in!’’ he cried, 
firing. ‘‘This for the land I mean to die in!’’ 
| The words were on his lips as the British 
|came swarming up the earthworks, and the 
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Americans, without time to reload, clubbed 
their muskets for the man-to-man fight. 

A chaos followed, in which Anthony strug- 
gled, furious and bewildered. When his senses 
cleared, he found himself in the grasp of a big 
marine. Tom and the tailor sat near, nursing 
wounds. Three militiamen and as many 
marines were stretched motionless close by. 
Major Barnes was grimly giving his sword to 
a British officer, and through a break among 
crowding ‘‘redeoats’’ the boy could just get a 
glimpse of O’ Neale, who lay against the pump 
steps, staring in pale defiance at two officers— 
one of whom pressed a handkerchief to a bleed- 
ing cheek. 

‘*I’m told that it was your gunnery cost us 
a couple of barges and a dozen men?’’ the 
unhurt officer said. 

‘It was, sir,’’ O’ Neale answered. 

‘“‘And I saw you direct the volley whose 
success Captain Craven regrets —’’ 

‘“‘Why not?’’ O’Neale demanded, fiercely. 
**Sure, an Irishman born and an American by 
adoption, I’ve twice the cause to fight you 
British whenever I get the chance —’’ 

Sputtering with rage and pain, the wounded 
officer thrust in. 

‘*Trish-born are you? Then you have fought 
your last fight!’’ he cried, savagely. ‘‘You 
shall swing from the admiral’s yard-arm at 
sunset, as a rebel captured while aiding the 
enemies of your king !’’ 

An hour later half the buildings in Havre de 
Grace were reduced to ashes. The others were 
burning, except the church and one house, 
which Cockburn spared as a refuge for women 
and children. 

Within the church were guarded a dozen 


wounded, British and American, with the | 
Among these | 


prisoners taken on the common. 
O’ Neale lay on cushions which Anthony had 
brought to the chancel from a pew; and the 
boy crouched near him. 

Through the open windows the flames of 
blazing houses were seen, while with the May 
breeze floated in the rough voices and coarse 
laughter of soldiery set free to destroy whatever 
of value they could not carry away. 

His elbows on his knees, his head on his 
hands, Anthony was thinking the clearest, 
sternest thoughts of his sixteen years. 

Ten minutes ago he had overheard talk be- 
tween one of the sentries at the church door 
and a passing comrade. An outpost stationed 
a mile beyond the town, it seemed, had reported 
a small party of American cavalry halted on 
the crest of a neighboring hill, and Cockburn 
had sneeringly ordered that no attempt to dis- 
lodge so insignificant and hesitating an enemy 
should be made. 
back to the ships within an hour, the soldier 


added, leaving the town to burn itself out, but | 


taking with him everything of value, including 


the two chief prisoners, the militia major, who | 


was to be used for exchange, and the Irish 
rebel, who was to be hanged at the yard-arm 
of the flag-ship at sunset. 

The American cavalry, Anthony took for 
granted, must be Colonel Veazey and his troop. 
They had come up too late. Veazey would not 
fling his fifty or sixty men to destruction upon 
six or seven hundred British, already in pos- 
session of the town. And in less than an hour 
Cockburn would embark, carrying O’ Neale to 
an ignoble death. 

Was it not possible that Colonel Veazey, a 
soldier who had fought under Washington, and 


his gentlemen riders, who were companions in | 
arms of O’ Neale, would take risks to save | 


him? 
But Colonel V eazey knew nothing of O’ Neale’s 
danger. Anthony sprang to his feet with | 


shining eyes. 

Close by was the vestry, where twice each 
week the rector gave him Latin lessons. Al- 
though the vestry door was locked, yet there 
was a boltless window from which he had once 
escaped when shut in to do an extra theme. 
What if the British, careless with easy success, 
had neglected to post a sentry there? Or even 
if there were a sentry? A bullet might be 
risked for the life of his friend. 

He stepped to the side of O’Neale, who 
looked up at him with a grave tenderness of 
farewell. 

“‘Don’t ask for me, sir, until you see me,’’ 
Anthony whispered, chokingly. ‘‘ And hope!’’ 


“**?Tis a brave lad, and loyal,’’ O’ Neale | 
‘*But I will have no risking of a | 


murmured. 
young life for one fairly well played out!’’ 

Anthony nodded, and strolled to the vestry. 
The sentry by the main door of the church still 
gossiped with his comrade. Anthony entered 
the small room, and noiselessly opened the 
window. 

Nobody was in sight. The spring sunshine 
had the lane to itself, and the next instant the 
boy was running swiftly between the gardens 
which overlooked this tiny fragment of peace 
in the midst of the smoke and flames and 
turmoil. Where the lane joined the highroad at 
the end of the town he halted. The road was 
by far the shortest way to Colonel Veazey. 
Not half an hour remained before Cockburn’s 
departure with the prisoners. But he could 
see the broad red line of the outpost where it 
stretched from hedge to hedge. Although | 
skirting those hedges, he might pass close in | 


safety, yet by the orchards and fields, whose| An hour later, when the youngster had fallen | 





The admiral meant to get | 
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every path he knew, was less risk of capture— 
and all his capture would lose! 

He sprang over a wall into the next field. 
Nearly a mile away, as a crow flies, the 

small group of American cavalry still halted, 
loath to forsake the burning town they were 
impotent to save. A little in advance of his 
troop, Veazey watched through a spy-glass for 
some chance which would permit him to help 
his countrypeople. 

A tall lad broke through a hedge and dashed 
up the hillside. With a glance, Veazey recog- 
nized his old neighbor’s son. 

*‘Darrell’s boy !’’ he muttered. ‘‘No Darrell 
runs so fast from his own danger. He brings 
news, bad or good, of others. Get your breath, 
Tony, before you speak !’’ he added aloud. 

But Anthony could better spare breath than 
time, and quickly gasped out his story. 

**Going back to his ships, is Cockburn? 
| Yes!’’ Veazey exclaimed, his glass again lifted. 
‘*Barges full of redcoats are putting off from 
the wharf—chests and sacks, too. Trust Cock- 
burn to make sure of his spoils. Ah! Wounded 
on stretchers. Is thata bluecoat, Tony? Have 
a look —’’ 

_Anthony’s cry had a sob of despair in it. 
‘*They are carrying off Mr. O’ Neale!’’ 
“Tut, tut! They shall carry him back 

again,’’ Veazey declared. 

He turned in his saddle. 


“Darrell has brought us word of a friend we 
may beable tosave! Jack O’ Neale is sentenced 
to be hanged at sundown on Cockburn’s flag- 
ship.’’ 

Veazey rose in his stirrups. 

‘Take all prisoners you can, gentlemen, es- 
pecially epaulets !’’ he shouted. ‘‘Charge!’’ 


*‘Gentlemen,’’ he cried to his eager troop, | 


Cumbered with spoils, many of them stupid | 


with drink, the outpost fled in disorder before 
the dash of an enemy they had jeered. 

Somewhat protected when they reached the 
wharf, by the fire of their comrades-on the 
barges in midstream, the foremost ‘British 
tumbled over each other in the scramble to 
embark. The hindmost, clamoring for quarter, 
made Veazey’s desire for prisoners likely Ww 
| prove the ‘‘curse of a granted prayer,’’ as they 
| were soon too numerous to guard. 
| Mounted on a horse one of the troopers had 
been bidden to lend him, breathless with the 
| excitement of the charge, yet steadied by the 
| dread gnawing at his heart, Anthony kept close 
to Veazey, and when the colonel called his 
| name, he was just behind him. 

| ‘*Tie your handkerchief to somebody’s sword, 

and wave it!’’ Veazey ordered. ‘‘Glad to see 
a flag of truce, are they?’’ he laughed, after 
a moment, as a similar white signal floated 
from the nearest British barge, and the firing 
ceased. 

‘Captain Severn,’’ Veazey said to his next 
in command, ‘‘you will take that skiff yonder 
and go, with young Darrell and the flag of 
| truce, to Admiral Cockburn’s barge. There 
| you will inform him that we must have Mr. 
O’ Neale back at once, or that the two officers 
with his outpost will be hanged before he 
reaches his ship !’’ 

In many a homestead along the Chesapeake 
there are cherished relics of bygone days and 
lasting glory; but there is none more valued 
than a sword suspended above the big chimney 
in a certain hall. Upon the blade of this sword 
is engraved in letters of gold: 





From the Governor and Legislature 
of Maryland, to the true and noble adopted 
citizen, John O’ Neale, who, on 
the 3d of May, 1813, at Havre de Grace, 
did the state heroic service. 











OMMY, there’s 
3M two men in 
camp!’’ An earnest youth 
and an excited youngster rode a 
sturdy burro out from the timber and 
| shouted the words simultaneously. 
“‘Two men, laddies? Which way 
from, and what like are they ?’’ 
*‘One’s a tall, Mexican-looking fel- 
low,’’ replied the youth. ‘‘His pardner 
| is stubby and red-headed, the same two 
| that the Vigilantes chased out of camp 
| —and there hasn’t been any sluice-box 
| robbing since.’’ 
‘*They offered us fifteen dollars 
| for Donk,’’ added the youngster. 

**And you refused it?’’ said the 
mother, severely, but with eyes 
twinkling. 

‘“‘A thousand dollars in gold 
wouldn’t touch our Donk,’’ 
averred the youngster. 

The elder brother nodded his firm 
approval of the small boy’s remark, 
then queried, ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose those toughs are snooping 
around trying to buy burros for, 
mother ?”’ 

‘They want to rush to Coarse 
Gold Creek with the rest of the 
ninnies, I reckon. Or if they’re 

















| gold they’ve come for. But jump down from 
| that thousand-dollar Donk of yours, both of 
you, and get ready for supper.’’ 

Early the next morning the youth, with his 
father’s rifle on his shoulder, and the youngster, 
carrying Donk’s bridle, went up the cajion 
through the deserted camp. Donk was needed 
to drag a log to the wood-pile, and if a squirrel 
could be knocked from a pine-top, the bacon 
would last just so much longer. 

The burro was nowhere to be found; but at 
the company’s corral, his favorite haunt, the 
boys came upon tracks—Donk’s tracks, and 
tracks made by long, French-heeled boots and 
short, wide, hobnailed shoes. 

‘*They’ ve stolen him!’’ said the youth, sor- 
rowfully, and the youngster began to ery. 

“Go back and tell mother I’ve gone after 
Donk,’’ said the youth. 

“lm goin’ with you—after Donk,’’ declared 
the youngster, suddenly drying his tears and 
setting his jaws with a decision which his 
brother accepted as final. 

Along the dusty trail up the cafion they fol- 
lowed the tracks. 
lace-like tracings of creatures that crawl by 
night. ‘‘They’ve hours the start,’’ observed the 
grave youth, sternly. 

The trail divided at Sluice Valley, and the 
tracks and the trailers turned northward. 
About the middle of the forenoon the youngster 
broke a long silence. He had need of all his 
breath, for he had to walk very fast, when not 
trotting, to keep up with his brother. 

**But Donk will balk,’’ said he, not very 
hopefully. ‘‘Donk always balks, and nobody 
but us knows our system.’’ 

‘*He’s travelling right along,’’ the youth 
replied, impassively. 
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They were covered by the | 
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CLINGING LIKE LEECHES TO THEIR MOU 


the sluice-box robbers, maybe it’s a cache of some distance behind, the youth again broke mountain like a hounded rabbit. 


the silence: 

‘*Feet gettin’ sore, brother ?’’ 

**Ye—no, not very.’’ 

‘*Hungry ?”’ 

**You bet! Good and hungry.’’ 

‘*We’re getting a good piece from home, and 
Donk is still travelling right along. Maybe 
you’d better go back and tell mother where | 
I’ve gone.’’ 

The youngster promptly closed the gap 
between him and his brother. ‘‘I’m going 
with you—after Donk.’’ 

About noon the trail left Sluice Valley and 
| began switch-backing up a ridge. And at the 
| foot of the switch-back the trailers found signs 
of much trampling. Donk’s tracks, the front | 
rims cutting sharp half-circles, were every- | 
where. The French -heeled boots and the 
hobnailed shoes had scraped and slid as if from 
| much pulling and hauling. A little farther on | 
| they found in the dust the mold of a shaggy- 
| coated, outstretched burro. 

“‘Goody !’’ cried the youngster. 
| balked !’’ 

Then from up the mountain came a muffled 
whack! whack! whack! And the youngster 
shuddered and almost cried, for he remembered 
how Donk had looked when first they bought 
him—a sorely beaten burro that had balked. 
| With beating hearts the brothers stole upward 
through the timber. They gained the first 
ascent, and there, on the backbone of a low, 
brushy ridge between two gullies, they saw a | 
tall Mexican and a stunted, red-haired man 
mauling the burro. 

The youngster gasped and wrung his hands 
and wept softly. The youth, pale and trembling, 
| cocked his father’s rifle and was about to step 
forward when Donk suddenly dropped to his 
knees, flopped over sidewise, and lay sprawling. | 





“‘Donk’s | 
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The tall man hopped up and down in frantie 
rage, then strode dowy the, bank of. the, rizht- 
*hanil ghllyto cut a new" cudgel, “The short 
f&léw sat dewnton & feck, mopped Kis rea face 
‘with a flaming red bandanna, then started 
down the left-hand gully: for a: driak.. . 

1 ***Come- an 2’ “whispered the youth ;*and the 
brothe?s crouched low between the brush walls 
of the trail and sneaked swiftly toward their 
donkey. 

The little beast, although battered and bleed- 
ing and still half-reclining, was munching a 
mouthful of dry leaves as the boys approached 
him. Donk had never been known to miss an 
opportunity. 
| “*Blow in his ear—just a little, mind you!’’ 

ordered the youth, as with half-raised rifle he 
| watched both gullies. 
| ‘* Whoo-o-o !’’ breathed the youngster, and 
| with the swiftness of a jack-in-a-box Donk 
rose to his feet, his aerated ear pointing angu- 
larly outward. 

The youth lowered his rifle, whipped out a 
pocket-knife, severed the pack-rope, threw off 
a roll of blankets and a sack of flour that were 
lashed across the seat of an old riding saddle, 
and hurriedly mounted. As he settled into his 
seat the tall man emerged from a clump of 
willows with his cudgel. 

For a moment he stood angrily trimming the 
| Stick, then suddenly raising his eyes, he gave 
the boys a fierce stare, and jerked out a revolver. 

**What you doin’ there?’’ he yelled, shrilly. 

**Don’t you blow in his ear! Don’t you!’’ 
begged the youngster, in a scared stage whisper, 
scrambling frantically for a position behind the 
saddle. ‘‘Don’t you blow in his ear till I get 
aad 
The youth expected to be shot, but he sat 
motionless. 

Bang! The tall man’s bullet struck the 
saddle-horn and flew off, screaming. 

**Mike, you fool,’’ he yelled, ‘‘head ’em off! 
Shoot ’em! Shoot ’em, quick, or we lose the 
sack !’’ 

As he leveled his revolver and fired again, 
| the youth felt a wiry pair of arms clamp his 
waist, and bulging toad- 
like from a deep inhalation, 
he leaned quickly forward 
and sent a blast of air into 
Donk’s fuzzy ear, at the 
same moment turning him 
about by a sharp blow on 
the cheek with his hat. 

The bullets were flying 
from both gullies now ; and 
as Donk whirled to lope 
homeward, his master 
puffed at his ears till he 
stretched himself like a 
greyhound. 

For a hundred feet the 
trail kept the ridge-top. 
The boys rode in full view 
of the murderous partners, 
clinging like leeches to their 
mount, terribly scared by 
the shots and shouts from 
behind and the bullets that 
whistled by them. 

Still unharmed, they 
dashed over the crest of the 
ridge. They were now out 
of sight indeed, but they 
were in new danger. 

For Donk, thoroughly 
roused at last, was racing 
down the side of the 
His master 
had blown in his ear too hard and too often. 

It is against burro nature to run away, but 
once started, it is also against burro nature to 
stop or to swerve aside for anything whatever. 
Donk, entirely oblivious to the safely winding 
switch-backs, went down the rough and pre- 
cipitous slope with the headlong velocity of a 
rolling boulder. 

The boys had blown too hard in Donk’s ear 
before—nothing else saved them. With cool- 
headed precision the youth calculated Donk’s 
leaps and bounds, and with knees tensely 
gripped and shoulders deftly shifting into bal- 
ance, successfully offset them. The youngster, 
his arms clasped tightly about his brother’s 
waist and his heels digging into Donk’s flanks, 
clung blindly. So, breathless and nerve- 
strained, they made the descent to Sluice 
Valley -in safety. 

Just before dark that evening a battered 
burro bore his two weary masters to the door 
of their mother’s cabin, and while she wel- 
comed them with tears and caresses, Donk, 
intent on retrieving a lost opportunity, licked 
up the potato parings which he had failed to 
come for that morning. 

Later, when they, including Donk, went into 
the cabin, and with barred doors awaited the 
appearance of the sluice robbers,—who were 
never again seen in that part of the coun- 
try,—they discovered a shot-bag full of ill- 
gotten gold wrapped in a coat tied behind the 
saddle. 

When the men had all straggled back from 
the rush to Coarse Gold Creek, it was planned 
to divide the sack in equal parts among those 
who had lost by the rifling of sluice-boxes. 
But every miner scornfully refused his share, 
and the gold was laid aside, to be used a little 
later for the boys’ education. 
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taxes which he had had deducted because he 
misunderstood the law relating to the exemption 
/of mortgages. How many Americans pay the 
taxes which they know they owe, even if the 
-| amount is more than the assessor determines ? 
+The advantages of foreign travel and the 
| * chance to compare the schools of another 
country with those of their own, which Mr. 
Alfred Mosely’s generosity has bestowed upon 
English teachers, may be enjoyed next year by a 
thousand American ‘‘schoolma’ams’’ and school- 
masters. Dr. William H. Maxwell, the super- 
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arranging a return visit. It is planned to select 

the teachers from all parts of the United States, 

and to include in the itinerary not merely the 

schools of England and Scotland, but those of 

several Continental countries. It is hoped that 

New York City will pay the expenses of such 

CURRENT TOPICS. teachers as are selected to represent the metrop- 

he authorization of new ships by Congress | lis, and that local boards of education else- 
does not always mean an increase in the where will pay at least half the expenses of 

size of the navy. Admiral Dewey said the other | those whom they delegate. 

day that if the navy was to be kept up to its | 

present degree of efficiency, three large battle- & © 

ships a year would have to be ordered by Con- LOVE’S OBLIGATION. 

gress. ‘This is because the life of a battle-ship 

. ‘ " The kindest and the happiest pair 

is short, even in times of peace. Will find occasion to forbear. 
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THE FORMER KING OF DAHOMEY. 


Old Maxim. 


n order to protect its railways from being ® © 
absorbed into the system of the United States, 
the government of Mexico has arranged to take HIGHER SALARIES IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
control of the two great trunk lines of the eneral public approval has greeted the 
country with their branches, and run them in | (| recent action of the House of Represent- 
the interest of Mexico. It thus plans to meet atives in voting to raise the salaries of 
the competition of American railroad combina- | the Vice-President, the Speaker of the House 
tions with a Mexican combination. and the members of the Cabinet. 
_ It is doubtful if there would have been much 
wie a view to facilitate the transaction of | seriously adverse criticism had the vote to 
business, the London Times Company | raise the salaries of members of the House 
has been converted into a limited liability cor- | of Representatives from five thousand to seven 
poration. The shares of the private company | thousand five hundred dollars been carried, 
which publishes the Times have become so| instead of defeated, as it was. Americans 
subdivided in the course of descent through | are beginning to take a larger view of income 
four generations that there are now about one | and expenditure than was their habit a genera- 
hundred and fifty proprietors, some of whom | tion ago. 
hold as little as one-fiftieth part of the one-| There are many reasons why this should be. 
hundred and fifty-second part of an original | For one thing, the country is enormously richer 
one-fifth. |than it was then. Wages and earnings have 
increased, and living expenses have advanced 
Jot long ago a woman in a New York library | with them. A member of Congress cannot live 
was observed smelling the books. She | comfortably in Washington upon his salary 
explained that she never took those that bore an | unless he leaves his family at home and leads 
odor of perfumery, but preferred those redolent | the life of a hermit. It is reasonable also to 
of tobacco. ‘‘‘The best books,’’ she said, ‘‘are | take the view that as the work of the government 
read by men.’’ It is no doubt reasonable to| has grown, and as much more is required of 
avoid books—and most other things—that are | Representatives now than was expected of their 
drenched in perfumery, but the book that reeks | predecessors, they earn more and are entitled 
with tobacco may lack every other element of | to better pay. 
strength. Like hams, books must be good be-| The extension of this national attitude toward 
fore they are smoked, but unlike hams, they | jncreased salaries is more important to. the 
are never cured by smoking. diplomatic service than to any other department. 
= The discussion of a successor to Sir Mortimer 
[ons Bridge over the Potomac at Washington | Durand has led a writer in a London paper 
is being torn down. ‘This old wooden | to speak of the ‘‘starvation wages’’ of the 
structure was opened in 1809, and it has seen | British ambassador to Washington; yet he 
historic events. During the attack of the British | receives thirty thousand dollars a year and his 
on the capital in 1814, it was set on fire as| house. The highest pinnacle to which an 
a defensive measure and partially destroyed. | American diplomatist can attain anywhere is 
The first Union troops bound south passed over | seventeen thousand five hundred dollars, and 
it, and some of them came back over it after | he must pay his own rent. 
the first Battle of Bull Run. After the war It is significant that the Americans who most 
Long Bridge thundered with the weary armies | emphasize the need of increased pay for our 
of the Potomac and of the Tennessee, returning foreign representatives are those who are most 
under Meade and Sherman. May the new steel | familiar, through travel, with the humiliations 
bridge be a way for peaceful traffic only! which the present conditions entail. 


> por formerly King of Dahomey, is ® © 
dead. The event recalls the admirable 

work the French did a few years ago in sup- 
pressing the barbarous and inhuman customs 
of an African kingdom. Dahomey, which is | France confiscated the lands of the Roman 
on the west coast, disgraced the present civilized | Catholic Church in 1790, and during the 
era by an annual semireligious and semifestive years that followed religion was almost as much 
celebration, during which hundreds of human | disorganized as was society. In 1801 Napoleon, 
sacrifices were made. The kingdom was an-| jn order to detach the church from the royalist 
nexed by the French in 1894 and the king exiled | cause, made peace with the Pope. The con- 
to Fort de France, Island of Martinique, where | cordat, or agreement, between them gave the 
he was living with his family at the time of the | state power to control the appointment of arch- 
eruption of Mont Pele. He did not like Mar- bishops and bishops, and the First Consul 
tinique, and was allowed to move to Algiers | agreed to allow the church the use of the 
last April. a. |church property and to support the hierarchy 
and clergy. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 





t was just a half-century ago, on January 1, 


1857, that The Companion first admitted | church and the republican element. ‘The church 
advertisements to its columns. The advertise-| supported the monarchy and the empire of 
ments were almost exclusively those of book- | [ouis Napoleon, and has never reconciled itself 
sellers. The greatest attraction was a NeW / to the present republic. The late Pope Leo 
series of the Rollo Books. 
was the following, the only one of its kind: | republic, but his advice was not fully accepted. 
**The greatest curiosity of the holidays—Slavery | The government, on the ground that the 
and Freedom ! Just published by James ‘religious orders, of which there are many, 
French & Co., Boston, a New and Original | were active in the royalist cause, in 1901 carried 
Game for young and old. This Game is ac- through the legislative body a law requiring 
knowledged to be the very best game ever | the orders to submit to inspection and control. 
published in Boston. It is a novelty rarely) Qn their refusal they were expelled from 
seen. Every person will admire its Price—50| prance, 5 
cents. Just the thing for a Holiday Gift.’ | (Continued irritation on the one side and the 

= other led the government in 1905 to abrogate 








| piergneny recently paid more than a hun-| the concordat and decree the separation of | 


dred and fifty thousand dollars in fines | church and state. The control of church prop- 
imposed by the court for breaking the laws | erty, asserted more than a century ago, was 
relating to rebates. This was an important | reaffirmed, and the appropriations for the sup- 
episode in the moral housecleaning to which | port of the clergy were discontinued. But it 
American business is being subjected. But | was provided that associations might be formed 
it is not so important as another payment for the continuance of worship in the churches, 
that was made within the same week. A and that such associations should be permitted 
prominent citizen of New York voluntarily paid | to hold and use the church property. If asso- 


|intendent of the New York City schools, is | 


he revolutionary national assembly of | 


There has always been conflict between the | 


Among the others | x 111 advised the clergy frankly to accept the | 


be held by the state. 
the priests to form the associations provided 
by the law, or to make a declaration under an 
old law, which the government gave notice 
Would answer the same purpose as the forma- 
| tion of associations. 

December 11th was the date when the law of 
1905 took full effect. A religious war seemed 
imminent. At the time we write it has not 


found to avoid serious difficulty. Although 
the priests are forbidden to make the necessary 
declaration, laymen are not; and a great many 
made. Only the radical republicans and the 
probable that this way out of the trouble will 
| be followed. 

® © 
A NEW DAY. 


With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom 
The morn is up again, the dewy morn. 
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| ous SECRETS OF A GREAT TEACHER. 


‘he good teachers among women are legion. 
j The great teachers, either men or women, 

are few. Thomas Arnold, Edward 
Thring, Mark Hopkins, Henry Coit, Mary 
Lyon, Maria Mitchell have left imperishable 
records in the human characters they have 
molded. 

Another of the great ones has recently died 
in England. Dorothea Beale was born in 1831. 
Her education was acquired before the time of 
colleges and degrees for women, so she was 
taught by governesses and masters at home. 
She attended some classes at Queen’s College, 
London, and. when she was scarcely twenty 
years old became mathematical tutor there. 
Seven years later she went to Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College—a boarding -school of high 
grade. To this she gave her life, and for forty- 
eight years she guided and inspired the hundreds 
of girls who came to her. 





her work as an edicator. The first was that 
no girl is stupid. Her patience was inex- 
| haustible when she was studying a girl to see 
| where her real interest lay. She could ‘‘wake 
|up’’ the most unpromising girl to enthusiasm 
| for the things of the mind. Her second con- 
| viction was closely related to the first. It was 
| that a girl’s school-days ought to be happy. 
If they were not, she looked for the fault in 
the school as well as in the girl. 

She believed in scholarship for women, and 
as a testimony to her own acquirements, the 


degree of LL. D. 


combined a keen practical sense with intense 
spirituality. 
her the most helpful of counselors. She could 
be as tender asa mother ; but she could be stern, 
too. 

On November 5th she gave her usual Bible 
lesson to the school, keeping the secret that it 
might be her last. Then she went calmly to 
the hospital—from which she was to come forth 
|no more. One of her devoted pupils writes, 
| ‘*The gray-haired head, the steady, kindly 
| face, the venerable form are gone ; but her spirit 
| lingers—‘a great star from heaven, burning as 
it were a lamp.’ ’’ 
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INCOME AND INHERITANCE TAXES. 


ne of the most productive sources of 
C) revenue in Great Britain is the income 
tax. France also finds this tax a sue- 
| cessful method of raising money, and it is not 
| unknown in other European countries. Euro- 
pean writers on political economy maintain that 
| it is the ideal tax. 
| ‘The inheritance tax also is common abroad. 
| When a man dies his heirs have to pay over 
| to the state a certain percentage of their inheri- 
tance. 

These taxes are resorted to in America. In 
| thirty-two of the states some form of inheri- 
tance tax is levied either upon the property 
inherited by collateral heirs only, or upon that 
which goes to direct as well as to distant heirs. 
It varies from one-half of one per cent. to twelve 
per cent. , according to the amount and nearness 
of kin. 
| considerable revenue. 

The tax on income is much less common, for 


it prevails in only six states, and is not rigidly | 


enforced. In some states there is evidence of 
jan attempt to make it equitable, for income 
| derived from property otherwise taxable is 
| exempt. 

The right to raise money by levying on in- 
heritances and incomes is one which the states 
| may exercise at discretion. They may not raise 
money by taxes on imports ; that right is reserved 
to the national government. 

The national government has on more than 
one occasion levied taxes which the states may 
also levy. There was a national income tax 
from 1862 to 1872, and in 1894 Congress provided 
again for such a tax, but the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional. The last 
time inheritances were taxed by the national 
government was during the war with Spain. 
| In this country both the state and the nation 


the city twenty-seven thousand dollars back | ciations were not formed, the churches would | may tax the same inheritances, whereas in! of a misdirection of their good qualities. The 


Pope Pius X forbade | 


been averted, but a way seems to have been | 


declarations by laymen have accordingly been | 


Miss Beale had two convictions which ruled | 


University of Edinburgh conferred on her the | 
| 
Miss Beale was a masterful woman, and | 


Her sympathy with girls made | 


In the wealthy states the tax yields | 








England and France the national government 


alone has power to levy such a tax. Under 
present court decisions the states alone may 
levy an income tax here. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


t is now a little more than two years since 
the Rhodes scholars from the United States, 
the British colonies and Germany took up 

their residence at Oxford—time enough to form 
a preliminary judgment as to the success of the 
scheme. 

The London Times has made an inquiry 





more extreme Catholics desire war, and it is | ypon the subject, the result of which is not 


conducive to our national vanity. The American 
| boy is not doing very well, at least by compari- 
son with his colonial competitors. The number 
of Rhodes scholars from the United States is 
seventy-nine ; from the British colonies, seventy- 
one, and from Germany, eleven. Of this whole 
company of one hundred and sixty-one, not 
| one American is among the leaders in scholar- 
ship. 

The Ireland and Craven scholarships in 
classics, the leading classical honors, go to a 
young man from Quebec. Another student from 
the same province has been made an honorary 
scholar of Balliol, and an Australian has taken 
all the law prizes and won nearly a thousand 
pounds in scholarships during the past year. 

The Americans have won the long and the 
standing high jumps, the three-mile run, the 
shot-put and the hammer-throw, and second 
place in the mile run; but in scholastic honors 
their names occupy about the same place on 
the list that the ‘‘and others’’ occupies on formal 
petitions. Doctor Osler is quoted as saying that 
not more than two or three of them will get 
the degrees they seek. 

The causes of this disappointing showing are 
probably twofold: lack of preparation and 
faulty selection. There is not in any American 
school or college anything to compare with the 
| grind and drill in the classics and mathematics 
by which an English boy is fitted for English 
university honors. The fitting-schools in the 
colonies, being modeled upon those of England, 
produce similar results. 

It must have been, also, that the selection of 
| students from this country was not judicious. 
| Whether there was a lack of good candidates 
for the scholarships, or a failure of judgment 
in choosing among them, it is certain that the 
United States did not send its best men to 
Oxford. It is to be hoped that the humiliating 
statement that none of our men have achieved 
| distinction in anything but muscular develop- 
ment and prowess may never again be possible. 
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x. is made elsewhere on this page to the 

rejection by the House of Representatives of 
a proposition to increase the pay of Senators and 
Representatives from five thousand dollars to 
seven thousand five hundred dollars a year. The 
ist Congress fixed the pay of Senators and mem- 
bers at six dollars a day for each day of actual 
attendance. That was the rate until 1816, when 
the 14th Congress passed an act giving a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars instead of per diem pay. 
This was the first “salary grab,” for Congress 
voted the larger compensation to itself. Popular 
indignation was aroused, and at the second session 
of the same Congress the act was repealed. In 
1818 the daily pay was fixed at eight dollars, and 
remained at that amount until 1856, when Congress 
again adopted the salary system, made the annual 
compensation three thousand dollars, and made 
the act “apply to the present Congress.” . The 
next change was made in 1866, when the annual 
salary was raised to five thousand dollars, and 
again the act applied to “the present Congress.” 
In 1873 the amount was raised to seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, but once more there was a 
fierce opposition to the “salary grab’’ and to the 
members who had supported it, and the next 
Congress, in 1874, restored the rate of five thousand 
dollars, at which it still stands. But since then 
the system of allowing a clerk, whose salary is 
paid by the United States, to every Senator and 
member who is not the chairman of a committee, 
has virtually added fifteen hundred dollars to their 
compensation. 


useums of art and antiquity have been estab- 

lished in many American cities with public 
and private money. For the most part they have 
been of service to the public through the experts 
who used them and through sightseers who ab- 
sorbed a little culture and information in idle 
| hours. Organized efforts in. several cities are 
now directed to bringing the museums into direct 
relation with other institutions of public instruc- 
tion. Itis hoped that by sending classes of school 
children to the museums and by relating the study 
of art, literature and history in the schoolroom to 
such relics and illustrative specimens as the 
museums afford, study may be enlivened and the 
habit engendered in the coming generation of 
visiting repositories of art and archeology. The 
| boy who is reading Czsar may find the Latin less 
| dull if he sees such weapons as the Romans 
wielded and the marble wherein the old sculptor 
chiseled the great man’s features. 





hat sympathetic people have long known is 
| coming to be generally accepted, namely, 
| that bad boys are like weeds—plants the virtues 
|of which are not understood. The boy is so 
| Seldom viciously bad that it is safe to say that 
| there are no bad boys in the old-fashioned accept- 
j}ance of the term. With proper treatment and 
| training they will all develop into orderly citizens. 
Their apparent badness nearly always grows out 
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establishment of juvenile courts is an illustration 
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to enjoy and help others enjoy for the rest of the 


of the application of the theory of the goodness of | evening. She had been shown in one illuminating 


boys to the administration of justice. 
vindicate the trust put in them. Disciplinary or 


The boys | 


truant schools when properly conducted prove the | 


same thing. The boys who have neglected school 
when conducted on the ordinary plan have been 


| 
| 


transformed into respectful, obedient and apt | 


pupils when brought in contact with those teachers 
who acted on the theory that the boys were good, 
an assumption which appealed to all that was 
noble in the young nature. It is worthy of note 
that the methods employed in these schools are 
similar to those used by individual teachers in all 
parts of the country, as disclosed in the record of 
experiences with unruly pupils which The Com- 
panion gathered a year or so ago and published in 


a pamphlet. 
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A LADY’S ALPHABET. 
7 expect to have a busy winter,” Olive Thorne 
explained to a group of school friends, “‘teach- 
ing the wild idea how to shoot. Aunt Helen, who 
is nothing if not experimental, has spent the 
summer in Alaska, and writes that she is bringing 
home a native Alaskan girl she found in a mission 
school there. This Neeta Jackson is to have the 
room next to mine—I suppose that I may help 
civilize her. Think of her table manners, her 
grammar! I wonder if she sleeps in bed or if she 
rolls up in a blanket on the floor? Oh, I shall have 
a busy winter!” 
The girls separated, laughing, but impressed 
with Olive’s responsibility. 
One morning, several weeks after the traveller 


instant the unimportance of petty etiquette and 
the value and charm of real courtesy. 
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THE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


here is a cleanliness which is too clean, and is 

then bareness. This is recognized by the 
artist-philosophers in Japan whose aim is to make 
the home life sweet and beautiful. 
manners in Japan began with the etiquette of tea- 
drinking, round which has developed a domestic 
ritual. Its expert devotees are called tea-masters. 
Some of the tea-masters have been very great 
artists and the founders of schools of painting. 
One of these was Rikiu. A story, told of him in 
the little “Book of Tea,” written by a Japanese 
author, Okakura- Kakuzo, illustrates the tea- 
masters’ idea of cleanliness. 

Rikiu was wets his son Shoan as he swept 
and watered the garden path. 

“Not clean enough,” said Rikiu, when Shoan 
had finished his task, and bade him try again. 
After a weary hour the son turned to Rikiu. 

“Father, there is nothing more to be done. The 
steps have been washed for the third time, the 
stone lanterns and the trees are well sprinkled 


Artistic | 





| with water, moss and lichens are shining with a | 


arrived, Neeta rose early and went for a walk | 


before breakfast. Olive was just leaving her 
room when her aunt called her. 

“Let us see what our little Alaskan girl’s room 
looks like,” she said. “I think that as house- 
keeper I may take that liberty, especially as her 
door is open.” The two entered, arms about 
each other’s waists. “She has thrown back her 
bedding and opened the windows,” noted Aunt 
Helen. “Now for her bureau. Her comb and 
brush are neat, her pins and trinkets on the tray. 
Now the wash-stand. Towels spread out to dry, 
wash-bowl emptied, soap in its dish. Good!” 

As they came to the next door, “Shall we just 
glance into your room, too?” 

A flush spread over the girl’s face. In a flash 
the contrast rose before her. “Not this morning,” 
she replied. “Go on to your breakfast, Aunt Helen. 
I will follow in a few minutes.” 

As the older woman went down she muttered 
her favorite maxim: “When expostulations fail, 
illustrate.” 

A cousin of Olive called one evening, and the 
talk turned to amateur photography. The young 
fellow laughingly recalled taking a flash-light 
photograph in that room the month before. 

“The girls could hardly wait for me to finish the 
prints,” he said. “They ordered twenty-five. I 
know the ways of girls, and made ten. One of 
those has been paid for, and that was by your little 
ward, Aunt Helen. She came to me the day I 
said they would be finished, had the exact change 
to pay for the print, and thanked me so prettily 
for my bother that I gave her other pictures on 
the spot.” 

“Can you spare Olive tome?” Aunt Helen asked, 
one evening, as a group of girls chatted in one 
corner of the veranda. “Go right on with your 
talking; she will be back soon.” The older woman 
detained her niece a few minutes, until the girls’ 
voices, softened by the interruption, had regained 
their former timbre. 

“Just listen, Olive,” she said. “One voice is 
shrill, one is raucous, one is nasal, almost all are 
loud. The only soft, low, musical voice among 
them is Neeta’s. Her tone and enunciation are 
those of a true, cultivated lady.” : 

There was a brief silence. 

“Aunt Helen,” said Olive, gravely, “you are very 
clever with your ‘when expostulations fail, illus- 
trate.’ I have had a busy winter, but it has not 


been in teaching the alphabet of ladyhood to your | 


little Alaskan savage.” 
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BOTH DEFEATED. 


A charming woman, still youthful and a great 
social favorite, recently related a little inci- 
dent of the first formal dinner-party she ever 
attended. 

She was a shy and nervous girl, very young, and 
in terror lest she should in any way make her 
inexperience conspicuous. The dinner was an 
elaborate banquet, and dismay seized her at her 
first glance at the varied array beside her plate 
of implements for the conveyance of food, soft 
and hard, liquid and semiliquid, raw and pickled, 
whole or to be divided. 

She sat silent in her perplexity, and presently 
overheard the conversation between her neighbor 
on one side, a fine old gentleman of the Civil War, 
and the lady just beyond him. 

The general, a leader not of national fame, but 
with a record for long, gallant and valuable service, 
was a man of abundant experience in good society, 
but chiefly in a society whose manner of life was 
simple. He was about to use a fork for the course 
just served, when the lady, doubtless meaning 
merely a kindness to a bluff soldier unversed in 
small elegances, but with more than dubious taste, 
ventured a correction. He was not at all abashed. 

“Thank you, madam,” he answered, genially. 
“I’ve always heard that ‘Peace hath her victories,’ 
and perhaps this armory of things here is what 
they’re won with; but if so, I’m afraid I can’t hope 
to be more than a cheerful loser.” 

Then his eye chanced to fall upon the young girl 
who had just discovered, blushing, that she, too, 
had taken up a twisted trident when it seemed 
she ought to have selected a perforated scoop. He 
turned toward her with a sudden whimsical smile, 
boldly holding up to view the glittering prongs of 
his own mischosen implement. 

“What, both defeated at Five Forks?” said he, 
gaily. 

The next moment they were laughing in a com- 
fortable fellowship of mistake, and she found 


herself freed from her nervous anxieties, and able | 





fresh verdure ; not a twig, not a leaf have I left 
on the ground.” . 

“Boy,” chided the tea-master, “that is not the 
way a garden path should be swept.”’ 

Saying this, Rikiu stepped into the garden, shook 
a tree and scattered over the garden gold and 
crimson leaves, scraps of the brocade of autumn. 


What Rikiu demanded was not cleanliness alone, | 


but the beautiful and the natural also. 


GERMAN MANOEUVERS. 


German lieutenant—probably hypothetical— 

has been examining a recruit as to his ma- 
neeuvers in case of war, and Lustige Blaetter 
reports the result. “What would you do if you 
met an enemy on the field of battle?” asked the 
examiner. 


“Shoot him dead, sir.” 

“Right. And what if you met a whole battalion 
of the enemy?” 

“Shoot them dead, sir.” 

“Nonsense! You couldn’t do it. You should 
fall back and give warning. What would you do 
if you met a cow belonging to the enemy?” 

“Shoot it dead, sir.” 

“Wrong.” 

“Fall back and give warning, sir.” 

“Wrong again. You should catch hold of it by 
the horns and lead it into camp. What would you 
do if you met me on the field ?’ 

“Shoot you dead, sir.” 

“Rubbish! I’m notan enemy. 
uniform you do.” 

“Fall back and give warning, sir.” 

“Wrong, stupid! I’m not a battalion of the 
enemy.” 

“Then, sir, I would take you by the horns and 
lead you into camp.” 


I wear the same 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANO. 


company of young American tourists visited 

the home of Beethoven in Bonn, and were 
unrestrained in their expressions of wonder, ad- 
miration and approval of the room where the 
master had lived and worked. They asked many 
questions about Beethoven, and finally one young 
lady seated herself at his piano and proceeded, 
with true American confidence, to play the “‘“Moon- 
light Sonata,” Beethoven’s own work, in his own 
room, on his own piano. Such an interesting 
combination! 

The old caretaker stood there, stern and silent. 
When the performance was over the young lady 
turned tothe old man and said: 

“IT suppose many musicians have been here and 
have played on this instrument?” 

“‘Paderewski was here last year, madam —” 

“Ah!” she sighed. 7 : 

“But,” continued the faithful guardian, “when 
some one urged him to play on Beethoven's piano, 
he said, ‘No, | am not worthy!’” 
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FAITHFUL ‘“ MAMMY.”’ 


Southern lady, in a letter written after the 

close of the Civil War, told her correspondent: 
“TI have something strange to tell you. Mammy 
has been free since before I was born. I never 
knew till now.” She goes on to tell how she dis- 
covered the fact. The account is taken from 
“Dixie After the War.” 


I was wretched, and exclaimed, “Well, mammy, 
I reckon you'll go, too!”” She took it as a deadly 
insult. I had to humble myself. While she was 
mad the secret burst out. 

“Ef I'd wanted to go, I could ha’ gone long time 
ago. No Yankees sot me free. My master sot 
me free.” 

She showed me her manumission papers in 
zrandfather’s hand, which she had worn for I 
don’t know how long in a little oil-silk bag round 
her neck, never caring to use them. 
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LOCALIZED HIM. 


he rose in Secotland—if we may rely on a writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine—is not permitted to 
“smell as sweet” by any other name. 


A stranger wishing to play golf at North Ber- 
wick saw some one in authority upon the matter. 

“What name?” asked the dignified official in 
charge. 

“De Neufeldt,” the stranger replied. 

“Mon,” said the official in a tone of disgust, 
“we canna fash oorsels wi’ names like that at 
North Berwick. Ye’ll stairt in the morn at ten- 
fifteen to the name of Fairgusson.” 
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TO BE REFILLED. 


ft ye of the suburbs of Chicago is the site of a 
well-known school of theology, from which go 
out each week-end many’ members of the senior 
class to try their voices as “supplies.” 

A passenger on a Monday morning train was 
surprised at the number of them who got off at 
the station. 

“What are all those chaps getting off here?” he 
asked the brakeman. 

“Them?” asked the brakeman. 
returned empties, for the college.” 
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“Oh, they’re 
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ou are taking her down to the Orphans’ Home, | 


This little bit girl, you say; 
It is sweet she would look with her hair a-curl, 
And a smile in those eyes of gray. 


I mind the yard where the hearse drove out 
With the box, and her one last friend : 

So there’s only the Orphans’ Home for her? 
I’ve a bit, maybe I might spend. 


It is all alone in this house am I, 
But you see the flowers on the lawn 
And the tabby-cat on the porch, a-sleek, 
And bluebirds that sing at dawn. 


I would love to fashion a gown of red 
For a little bit girl like this; 
Would you put your arms round my neck, wee 
one, 
And give to me, dear, a kiss? 


Oh, it’s warm in my heart is the feel I have! 
You’ve a look like a child I knew; 

To be sure her hair it was black, not light, 
And her eyes of the violet’s blue. 


But there’s something that stirs me a thought of 
her— 
Blue violets cover her breast— 
You shall hear the songs that I sang to her 
When I cuddled her down to rest. 
I will kiss a rose to your cheeks of white, 
I will find the curl in your hair; 
And you’ll not go down to the Orphans’ Home 
While I have a bit to share! 


® 
HOW KINDNESS CAME HOME. 


Scotland Mr. Macfarland had 

been an elder, but on coming 

to America, and uniting with an- 

other church, he became in time 
a deacon. 

His life was a pattern of stern 





and rigid justice, untempered by the kindlier | 


graces—at all events, so people judged him. 
His wife, although naturally quite unlike him, 


had grown into his ways, and they were well | can watch her closely and do what she needs, she 
mated. He was industrious, calculating, logical ; | Will certainly die.” 
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JOR Seems THE YOUTH’S 





n the kirk in his own land of | 


she was neat, frugal and acquisitive. A carefully | 


measured tenth of all their income they devoted 
to the Lord, and expended it within a rather 
narrow range of benevolences; but all beyond 
the tenth Deacon Macfarland invested with 
prudence and some measure of secretiveness. 
He was argumentative, set in his opinions, and 
close at a bargain, but just, beyond suspicion, 
and upright in all his ways. He read his 
chapter at family prayers preferably from the 
Oid Testament. The reading never was 
omitted, no matter what the weather or the 
demands of daily care; but family worship 
over, he was at his work with might and main. 

Yet as the years went on something was 
touching the hearts of this couple with unex- 
pected promise of enlargement. They had no 
children, and as middle life reached its noon 
and passed by, they grew to a new interest in 
the children of their more favored neighbors, 
and especially the two little daughters of a 
poor tenant in the neighborhood. 

One day this tenant and his wife were both 
killed. The horse they were driving became 
unmanageable at a railway-crossing, and rush- 
ing over ahead sof the locomotive, cleared the 
track just in time for the train to demolish the 
wagon and dash its occupants to instant 
death. 

Then at a leap rose the father-love and the 
mother-love in Deacon Macfarland and his 
wife. His face was calm, his speech was 
*‘deleeberate,’’ as he would have said, when 
he appeared before the judge and made appli- 
cation to adopt as his own the two orphan girls. 

It is good for us that impulses of sympathy 
sometimes carry the most conservative of us 
beyond the limits of our ordinary prudence. 
When the papers were made out and the re- 
sponsibility had been assumed, Deacon and 


Mrs. Macfarland began to realize the load they | be used. pa 


had shouldered. There were immediate bills 
for clothing for two destitute children, and 


Mrs. Macfarland would not hear to it that they | 


should be dressed less substantially or less at- 


tractively than the neighbors’ children; and | the difficulty a strong north wind made a heavy 


there were cares and perplexities such.as come 


to people even with their own children. But | 
Deacon Macfarland was not a man to look back | YT 


when he had put his hand to the plow. And 
little by little the young life in their home 
made over the man and woman, and developed 
hidden springs of goodness in their lives. 

At length Mrs. Macfarland fell ill, and the 
illness unhappily made faster progress with her 
mind than with her body. There were three 


years in which it was necessary to watch her 
and care for her night and day, years the story 
of which can never be told. 

During these years the two daughters, then 
almost grown, put forth their grateful efforts 





COMPANION. 





with true filial love, and comforted the old man 
in his pitiful sorrow, that dragged so wearily 
along. 

At last came the day of her release, and the 
three stood beside her grave and wept tears of 
affection for the good, true woman she had 
been, tears also of gratitude that the long night 
of her mental darkness was over, and that the 
cloud had lifted in a better world. 

That night, when Deacon Macfarland knelt 
down to pray, and the two daughters knelt 
beside him, he said: 

*‘O God, I thank Thee for the good, true 
wife she was, and for the many happy years; | 
and for the great comfort which Thou didst | 
prepare for us against the coming of these last 
|days of sorrow. ‘Thou knowest with what 
| doubt and misgiving we took these girls, and 

how much we thought of the care and trouble. 
|O God, we thank Thee for the thousand times | 
| they have repaid it all, and for the comfort 
they are to a sad old man to-night —’’ 

He choked with sobs as he attempted to pro- 
ceed, and ended abruptly, ‘‘Thine, O Lord, is 
the glory, world without end. Amen.’’ 
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INOCULATING THE EMPRESS. 


n the article on physicians’ fees, which The 
| Companion published not long ago, there was | 

mention of the fee paid to Doctor Dimsdale of | 
London for inoculating Catherine II of Russia. 
The writer said that the fee of fifty thousand 
dollars, in addition to travelling expenses and a 
life pension, was large for such an easy operation. | 
A correspondent sends the doctor’s side of the | 
story, as it was related by one of his friends. It | 
appears that the operation was the least of his | 
troubles, and that he earned the money. | 


Doctor Dimsdale did not want to inoculate the | 
empress, for he was afraid of what might ae. 
Inoculation meant ving the patient the smallpox | 
in a mild form; and sometimes it took a violent | 

instead, and the patient died. If this should | 
h the empress, Doctor Dimsdale was 
Russian authorities would hold him 
responsible. However, Catherine insisted, and 
save the doctor a signed statement that whatever 
ee she guaranteed he should be held 
ruiltless. Then, with many misgivings, Doctor 

imsdale inoculated her. 

It went badly with the empress, who soon 
became very ill. As soon as she was delirious, 
the authorities arrested Doctor Dimsdale, char- 
sing that he was plotting the death of the empress. 

hey paid no regard to his paper nor to his re- 
monstrances, and the only point on which they 
seemed doubtful was whether they should put 
him to death at once, or wait to see what happened 
to the empress. 

Then tor Dimsdale tried another line of 
argument, 

“Of course,” said he, “you can imprison me or 
put me to death, but if you do you will kill the 
empress as well as me. I am the only man in 
Russia who knows how to treat her, and unless I 














Even Russian officials could not fail to see the 
force of this, so the doctor was told he might see | 
the empress whenever he thought it necessary. | 
Meanwhile he was kept in close confinement, and | 
taken back and forth from Catherine’s room under | 
guard. And all the while he knew that if he did | 
not save the empress death was waiting for him, 


At last the empress began to recover. When 
she recovered her senses, she was very an at | 
the way the doctor had been treated. | 
everything she could to make it up to him. She | 
_ him, besides the fee of fifty thousand dollars, | 

en thousand more for agen J expenses, made | 
him a baron, settled an annuity of twenty-five 
hundred dollars on him, promised him all 
sorts of good things if he would remain in Russia 
and become her physician. 

But Doctor Dimsdale declined. Taking charge 
of an empress was too anxious a matter, and he 
wanted to get back to a protic among private 
people, where he would not be in danger of sharing 
_ = fate so closely. So he went back to 

ngland. 

“Catherine always remembered him kindly, and 
when, a few years later, he married she sent him 
a set of beautiful china. 
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A DRIFTING STEAMSHIP. 


omewhere to the south of New Zealand, far 

down in antarctic latitudes, is drifting a big 
ocean steamship absolutely deserted and 
alone. Whoever finds it may have it, hull, cargo | 
and engines, all valued at one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. It is not likely, however, that 
any one will find the steamship Port Stephen, which 
will probably disappear into the region of drifting 
floes and go to the bottom in collision with some 
mass of ice. 

The Port Stephen was on the way to Newcastle 
Australia, in ballast, for a cargo of coal. It passed 
safely through Foveaux Strait at the south of 
New Zealand, and was one hundred miles to the 
north of it when, one day, the shaft broke, without 





warning, six feet from the propeller. The engines 
raced madly, and the chief engineer — 
them and saved the ship from disaster only at 


the risk of his life. 

A hasty examination showed the nature of the 
injury, and the engine staff attempted the work of 
repair. There was a spare shaft on board, but on 
| account of the location of the break it could not 
the shaft-tunnel was cut 

away to give oppo: unity for work, and the four 
men available began an attempt at splicing the 
broken part. 

In the very stern of the ship, where the break 
occurred, the space was so harrow as to make 
successful effort almost impossible. To add to 





| sea. The men were continually battered about in 
the narrow space, hammered against the sides of 
the vessel, and frequently almost disabled. At 
panes they feared lest the propeller should 

rip out the short section affixed to it and drop to 
the bottom of the sea. | 
As the engines were disabled, the ship was help- | 
less and at the mercy of the sea. It was already | 
to the south of all inhabited land, and a strong | 
| current from the north drifted it steadily toward | 
the Antarctic, so that it soon entered the region of | 





were the Macquarie Islands, whose outlying reefs | 
the crew would be helpless to avoid should chance | 
bring the steamer down upon them. | 

In the face of these perils the engine staff labored 
heroically night and day without let-up, from 
| Wednesday until Monday morning. Their task 
| was evidently almost hopeless unless the sea 
should abate, but they fought ——— at it, 
because there was no other hope for the ship. 

On Monday a sail appeared upon the horizon, 





| 


| Aunt Edward Starbuck said 


and in answer to their signals the ship Ravenscourt 
soon bore down upon them. The crew of the Port 
Stephen launched a boat with much difficulty, and 
the captain went aboard the sailing vessel. 

It was only the best of chance that had brought 
a sail their way, so far from the usual track of 
eR The Ravenscourt was hundreds of miles 
out of its course, blown thither by the continual 
northerly gale. 

As, on consultation, it appeared impossible to 
rescue the Port Stephen, and as there was little 
likelihood of other aid reaching its crew, the 
Ravenscourt took them aboa and the Port 
Stephen was deserted, to drift wherever wind and 
current might send it. 





CLARK 


he gray fog folds the houses round, 
The rain falls from the sky; 

And in the house, all snug and warm, 
Are Princess Fire and I; 

She wears a gown of changing red, 
And while she sings to me 

She dances gaily to and fro 
With laughing witchery. 


O weary, weary, weary wheels, 
Slow turning in the street, 

O lamps that burn so bravely there 
Through all the mist and sleet; 

O great bleak wind from northern lands 
That beats against the pane— 

To your cold realms I banish you, 
To darkness and the rain. 


Upon the hearthstone here within 
The ruddy comfort gleams; 

And Princess Fire her province rules 
The while her subject dreams; 

And here is warmth and cheer and light, 
And here no need to sigh; 

A lover and his lady bright— 
Good Princess Fire and I. 
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NANTUCKET’S FIRST CUP OF TEA. 


n a letter written one hundred and sixty years 

ago, says The Epicure, there appeared this 
description of how the first chest of tea was 
received on the island of Nantucket, and of how 
the first “dish” of it was made: 


Cousin sent from Boston pestesing by a trusty 
messenger a large box of tea, the first that was 
ever on the island, real Chinese tea 
himself procured in China. It is of a greenish 
color, with little shriveled leaves, and when eaten 
a a pleasant, spicy taste. 

e have just had tidings that Cousin Nat and 
his friend, Captain Morris, intend to arrive here on 
the 3ist of December. Uncle Nathaniel says we 
will have a tea-party to sit the old year out and 
the new year in. 

e cooked a beautiful dinner and our guests all 
came. I wore my new blue gown with some lace 
in the neck and tied back my curls. 

Aunt Content has been much pestered in her 
mind because she knew not how to cook the tea 
and serve it, and after our neighbors had arrived 
she confided to them her per; —- 

Mrs. Lieutenant Macy said she had heard that 
it ought to be well cooked to be palatable, and 
n Boston who 


had drunk tea told her that it needed a 
quantity for steeping, which was the reason it 
was so expensive. Aunt Content hung the 
—— five gallon bell metal kettle on the crane, 
an pans a two quart bow! full of tea in it, with 
plenty of water, swung it over the fire to boil. 

When I was iaying he table I heard Lydia Ann 
say, “I heard that when tea is drunk it gives a 
1) litancy to the eyes and a youthful freshness to 
the complexion. I am afraid that thy sister-in-law 
failed to is in a sufficient ar, 

So Aunt Esther put another bow] full of the tea 
into the kettle. 

When the tea had boiled about an hour, down to 
a —w it was poured into grandma’s silver 
tankard and carried to the table. Aunt Content 
said to her son and his friend, “I have made a 








| dish of tea for you, but am fearful that I have not 
prepared it as hath need, and would like your | 


opinion. 

Whereupon my cousin looked and sniffed at the 
tea, and made answer: 

“As my loved mother desired my opinion, I 
must needs tell her that a spoonful of this would 
nearly kill any one of us here at table.” 

The captain then said he would instruct me how 
to draw the tea. “And this youn lady,” he said, 
“shall make the first dish of the beverage used in 
Nantucket.” 
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HIS NAMESAKE AT LAST. 


r. Burley looked into the tiny face of his 

M first-born as it lay cuddled against his 

wife’s shoulder and asked her what name 

they should give his lordship. To Mr. Burley’s 

surprise, she replied that she thought it would be 

pleasant to name him for Mr. Burley’s brother 
Edgar. She felt sure it would please him. 


“Yes, I suppose it would,” heartily responded 
Mr. Burley, quickly setting aside the secret desire 
to have the baby bear his own name. 

When the second son was born, Mr. Burley took 
it for granted that he would be his namesake, and 
he was at first surprised and annoyed when Mrs. 
Burley announced that she wished to call him 
Lawrence for her brother; but he remembered 
her generosity in naming Edgar for his brother, 
and acquiesced with as much gence as he could. 

“Now,” said Mr. Burley, dec nvely, the first time 
he held his third little son in his 
ot eee is to be William Shinn, Junior, isn’t 

e ? 


“O Will,” answered Mrs. Burley, “I don’t want 

4 el a baby of mine with such a name as 
Shinn.” 

“Do you think I’m handicapped with it?” he 
asked, with some indignation. 

“No,” she admitted, slowly, “but I think it isn’t 
any ornament. I don’t object to William, though 
it’s rather common, but I can’t stand Shinn.” 

“Unless he is William Shinn, he needn’t be 
William at all. You may call him something 
ornamental if you want to!” 

The fact that her husband always addressed 


occasional icebergs. Somewhere under the ice | small Reginald as “baby” or “son’” helped Mrs. | 


Burley to realize his a. and when a 
fourth little boy arrived she determined to make 
a concession. 

“Will,” she said, “he shall be William, William 

That will be naming him for you. There is no 
need of es the Shinn.” 

Mr. a — , half-heartedly, it is true, but 
he felt the futility of trying to remove his wife’s 
prejudice against the unhandsome appellation. 

hen, a few days later at the baptism, the 


arms, “this | 











| minister said, “Name 


this child,” Mrs, Burley 
| responded, “William 8.” 

“Madam,” said her rector, pausing in the service, 
“I cannot christen a child by an initial. What 
does 8 stand for?” 

Mrs. Burley looked down, endeavoring to collect 
her thoughts and find among them a suitable 
name beginning with 8, but as she said afterward, 
her mind seemed to be a blank. 

“What does 8 stand for?” re 
man, and she glanced appealingly at her husband, 
but his stony countenance offered no inspiration. 

“Name this child,’ said the minister again, 
looking wonderingly at Mrs. Burley. 

“William S-hinn,” she almost > — 

“Well, never mind,” laughed Mr. Burley, a little 
triumphantly, as he proudly held his namesake on 
|his knee driving home from the church, “we'll 

call him Junior. That title is really his now,” and 
Mrs. Burley smiled weakly. 


ated the clergy- 


tam 
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STANDING GUARD IN AFRICA. 
owever dull campaigning in Africa may be, 
H no one could reasonably complain of guard 
duty by night on that score. In his book, 
“Campaigning on the Upper Nile,” Lieutenant 
Vandeleur quotes a few entries from the records 
|of a post commander. The entries, it is true, 


present great uniformity, but they are of them- 
selves sufficiently exciting. 


April 19th. Lion visited camp during night and 
carried off woman. 
April 20th. Lion came again and took another 


woman. 

April 2ist. Lion carried off Bunyoroman. Seen 
| by pees and fired at. He visited cattle-house, 
and was wounded by guard. 

April 22d. Section went out to look for lion and 
found him near river. Badly wounded, but very 
fierce. Was killed and brought into camp. 

April 244th. Another lion Geant nonees) vis- 
ited camp last night, and carried off Nubian child. 
Was seen by patrols and fired at. 

— 25th. Lioness came again, and went to 
cattle-house, where guard fired at and wounded 
| her. One of the shots struck house at considerable 

distance, and entered thi of Nubian woman, 
where it still remains. oman apparently little 
the worse, 

Forster told me that he found that the tracks of 
the lions passed one night two yards from the door 
| ofmy house. As the door was made only of grass 
and could easily have been pushed down, I con- 
gratulated myself on not having been at home. 

Lions had never been heard of here before, and 
it was an extraordinary circumstance that they 
should have come here through the dense grass 
and undergrowth. Precisely the same thing hap- 
pened at Kitanwa in July, when a lion visited the 
place three nights running, taking a child the first 
night, a woman the next, and a child on the third 
night, when I nappenee to be camping there on 
my return from Lake Albert. 
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TWO SIDES TO TROUBLE. 


rs. Peters had just returned from a visit to 
M her brother, Calvin Jones, who had re- 
cently lost the power of speech through a 
paralytic stroke. “We must cheer your mother up 
| all we can,” Mr. Peters had remarked to his 
| daughter. “She always set considerable by Calvin, 
| and this affliction that has come upon him will be 
| apt to upset her completely.” 


But, contrary to their expectations, Mrs. Peters 
returned home in a cheerful frame of mind. 

“Your uncle is in good health,” she said in re- 

mse to her daughter’s inquiries; “he eats and 

eeps well. Of course he can’t talk, and that’s a 
readful hard thing to bear, especially with a 
ones. 

“When a man came to the village once, when 
we were little, and examined our heads,—a phrenol- 
ogist, he was,—he said he never saw larger bumps 
th) language in his life than Calvin and I had. But 
of course that don’t help poor Calvin any now, but 
os a real good vis 





) 
18 
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a 


f with him, and ‘I shall go 


n. 

“Wasn’t it dreadful dull for you, just sitting 
quiet there?” questioned Mr. Peters. 

“Quiet?” Mrs. Peters looked at him in surprise. 
“Quiet! Oh, well, of course Calvin couldn’t talk, 
but he hasn’t lost his hearing, and I regard that as 
a great mercy. He can hear. And for the first 
time in my life I was able to speak my mind fully 
and freely, and to be certain that I was understo: 
and sympathized with, and that it wouldn’t go any 
further.’ 

Mrs. Peters paused for a moment and then con- 
cluded, “Yes, Calvin’s affliction may be hard to 
bear, but all my life I have been wishing for a 
| true friend who would listen to what I had to say 
and wouldn’t repeat it. And now I’ve found that 
friend in Calvin. 

“There are always two sides to trouble, look at 
it as you may.” 
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| PROTEST WOULD HAVE BEEN FUTILE. 
corpulent man with a red face went to Coney 
A Island one day and sat in the cross seat of 
an open car in front of two stout German 
| women, says the New York Sun. In searching 
| for a nickel to pay his fare, he dropped a quarter, 
which rolled almost under the dress of one of the 
women. 
He realized that he might make a spectacle of 
himself if he attempted to pick up the quarter, so 


he decided to wait until she and her friend got 
out. hile he took an occasional glance at 


The women found themselves at their station 
unexpectedly, and in their hurry to get out, one 
of them knocked her handkerchief, which was 
weighted with ae on the back of the fat 
man’s seat. A corner of the handkerchief dropped 
and let out a shower of jingling silver. 

The owner knelt and began collecting the coins, 
while her friend urged her to hurry. The man 
pr a sigh of relief when he saw that the woman 

ad not noticed his quarter. Just then, however, 
| the other woman observed it. 

“Katrina,” she said, “you have not all dot 
schange got. Look! Dere is a quvarter.” ; 
| Katrina, with an effort, rm =| and picked it 
/up, and she and her friend rushed from the ear. 

ne fat man, who saw the futility of protest under 
the peculiar circumstances, sighed regretfully and 
sadly watched them go. 
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OF PROPER QUALITY. 
T? town was so small that the advent of a 


. 





new automobile always created a stir pro- 
portionate to the importance of the event. 
| When the wealthiest citizen finally succumbed to 
| the popular craze and invested his dollars in a 
large touring-car, all the neighbors rushed out to 


| see the new machine speed by. 


“Phew!” gasped one of the spectators. “That’s 
the worst-smel ng one of the lot!” 
“It ought to be,” piped the minister's youngest. 


| 


“It belongs to the dehest man.” 
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STRANGE THINGS. 


By Mary E. Stone. 


- randma,’’ said little Perey, who was 
spending his first winter in southern 
California, ‘‘almost everything we do 

and see out here is a surprise.’’ 

‘*Yes, my dear,’’ answered grandma. ‘‘ There 
are a good many things that seem strange at 
first.’’ 

‘“*To have green peas and strawberries in 
February—that seems queer,’’ said Percy. 
‘‘And so much tree-planting going on, and 
the wild flowers just coming out, and all the 
warm weather and everything. There has been 
something new to surprise 
me every day since I’ ve been 
here. Do yous’ pose there’ ll 
be something to - morrow, 


grandma ?’’ 
“TI shouldn’t wonder,’’ 
said grandma. ‘‘Perhaps 


you’ll be surprised early in 
the morning.’’ 

_ Sure enough, Percy was 
scarcely out of bed the next 
morning when he heard a 
burst of firecrackers. He 
dressed ina great hurry, and 
ran out to grandma. 

“Is it the Fourth of 
July ?’’ he cried. ‘*‘Do you 
have that in the winter ?’’ 

Grandma laughed. “No,” 
she said, ‘‘it’s the Chinese 
New- year. This is their 
great holiday time. It is like 
the Fourth, and like Christ- 
mas, too, but they are not 
satisfied with just one day, 
as weare. Their celebration 
lasts a week or more.’’ 

‘*How jolly !’’ eried Per- 
ey. ‘‘I should like to have 
our Fourth like that. I 
always thought ’twas over 
toosoon. But how is it like 
Christmas, grandma ?’’ 

“They give candy and 
nuts to all the children. 
There’ll be a bag of them 
for you when our vegetable 
man comes back, after his 
vacation—funny little round 
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CHILDREN ‘S&S 


| days later Aunt Lois read Nancy a fairy-story 
| about a wishing-cap. 


“I wish I had a travelling-carpet, or a 
wishing-cap, or a magic glass,’’ said Nan. ‘‘If 
I had a magic glass I could look in it and see 
what everybody was doing. Why don’t we 


' have magic glasses now ?’’ 


‘*Perhaps I can get you a magic glass,’’ said 
Aunt Lois, ‘‘but now it is time for your after- 
dinner nap.”’ 

When Nancy wakened, the winter bouquet 
stood on the stand by her bedside. Her eyes 
opened wider and wider as she looked at it. 


*““Come quick, Aunt Lois!’ she called, and 


as her aunt hurried into the room Nan pointed , 





PA 


at the bouquet. ‘‘Just look! The little alder 
tassels are getting all yellow and the pussy- 
willow bugs have white heads on them. Are 
they alive, aunty ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’”’? said Aunt Lois, ‘‘and they have 
begun to grow in the water. And now I have 
a new play for you. You are to be Princess— 
what ?’’ 

‘*Geraldine ; let me be Geraldine.’’ 

‘*You are Princess Geraldine, then, and I 
am a fairy who must obey you. 
be my name ?’’ 

**You tell, aunty. 
things. ’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s a good name for me, Nan 


You always think of 








nuts, different from any we 
have, and coconut candy.’’ 

“‘That must be queer,’’ said Percy. ‘‘I 
wonder if I couldn’t send a little box of 
Chinese nuts and candy to Cousin Tom. It 
would please him, wouldn’t it? And then 
I can tell him all about their celebration.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said grandma, ‘‘you can tell him 
all about it. Perhaps we’ll drive out to 
Chinatown this evening and see the fire- 
works. ’’ 


aa 
THE WATER- GARDEN. 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


ittle Nancy Horton lay in the high, four- 
poster bed in her grandmother’s best 
bedroom. She had come with her 
father and mother and Brother Laurence 
to spend the holidays in the country with 
Grandmother Horton. Nancy, who loved 
to do daring things, had slid down the 
banister of the steep staircase and landed at 
the bottom with a broken leg. That was 
the reason she was in bed this bright 
morning. 

As soon as Nancy was well enough, 
papa, mama and Laurence had gone home, 
leaving her in the care of grandmother and 
Aunt Lois. The days were long for little 
Nancy, and Aunt Lois had hard work some- 
times to keep her amused and from getting 
homesick. 

The door opened, and Aunt Lois came 
in with a glass jar, in which were sume 
twigs and branches. 

‘‘See,’’? she said, holding up the jar, 
““T’ve brought you a country winter bou- 
quet. ” 

“T don’t think it’s very pretty, Aunt 
Lois,’’ said Nancy, not very politely. 

**But see these tiny brown tassels hanging 
from these stems. They are alder tags, 
and this twig that looks as if it had dark 
red bugs along it is from a pussy-willow, 
and this knobby branch with bunches is wild | 
cherry. This stick with what looks like clus- | 
ters of dead flowers is a witch-hazel. Why, 
here is a little nut the squirrels didn*t find. | 
Doesn’t this end of it look like the pictures of | 
witches’ faces in your fairy book? That is the | 
reason it is called witch-hazel. This twig is 
the real hazel, and these tufts of brown, scalloped 
leaves are where the hazelnuts grew. This 


yellow twig is a willow, and this one with white 
| 


specks all over it is a white birch.’’ 

Nancy became quite interested in the bouquet, | 
for she had never seen some of the things in it. 
When she became tired of looking at it, her | 
Some | 


aunt set it on a stand near the window. 





;must ask for the winter bouquet. 


What shall | 
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Fairy Think-o’-Things. Now you must say, 
‘Ho, Fairy Think-o’-Things, bring me my 
magic glass!’ ’’ 

Princess Geraldine gave the order, and Fairy 
Think-o’-Things brought a small leather box, 
and when the princess opened it, there was a 
small glass in a black frame. 

“*Next,’”’ said Fairy Think-o’-Things, ‘‘you 
But what 
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shall we call it?’’ 

‘A garden! A garden!’ cried Nan, exci- 
tedly. ‘‘A water-garden! Ho, Fairy Think-o’- 
Things, bring me my enchanted water-garden. ’’ 

The fairy brought the invalid’s table to the 
bed, set the enchanted water-garden on it, and 
handing the princess the 
magic glass, bade her look 
into the garden. 

“Oh! oh!’’ cried the prin- 
cess. ‘‘The pussies’ heads 
are all soft white fur like 
Fluff’s, and, Fairy Think-o’- 
Things, the tassels have lay- 
ers like the cones on our 
pine-tree, and they are open- 
ing—and yellow powder is 
coming out. Oh, this is a 
truly magic glass, and in it 
I can see what is happening 
in my enchanted garden !’’ 

Three or four times every 
day the princess called the 
fairy to bring the magic glass 
and the water-garden, and 
each time she looked through 
the glass she saw new things 
happening. The pussies all 
came out of their brown 
sheaths, and grew till they 
were long and silky. Little 
pink tufts popped out on the 
alder twigs, the dried flowers 
on the witch-hazel began to 
turn green, and the willow 
put forth silky green leaves. 

One morning the pussy- 
willows were all covered 
with yellow, and when the 
princess looked at them 
through her magic glass she 
said they were just like 
yellow flowers on long white 
stems, growing up from a 
bed of white moss. 
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DRAWN BY NELLIE 


MOTHER BEAR’S ADVENTURE. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


In the deep, deep wood sat Mother Bear 

With the wild wood-folk she’d summoned there 
To listen to her tale. 

And they all agreed who harked to her 

*Twas enough to thin the thickest fur 
Or turn one’s feathers pale! ‘ 


“Oh, the sun was shining clear and high, 
And no hint of storm was in the sky 
When that strange beast | spied. 
Oh, its fur was blue, and its head was white, 
And on two short legs it walked upright, 
While one hung down each side. 


“It fixed on me such a fearful gaze, 
Till | thought ’twould surely end my days. 
My back was stiff with fright ! 
Then from out its mouth there came a cry, 
And it wheeled around and seemed to fly— 
Oh, such a dreadful sight!” 


“Hoot!” cried Grandpa Owl. ‘What's this | hear? 
Somewhat louder, please, to reach those deer 
Half-hid behind the rocks.” 
While with downcast eyes, and air demure, 
To his kinsfolk murm’ring, ‘Strange, I’m sure!” 
Sat Master Reynard Fox. 


“1 am shaking so, I'll lose my quills,” 
Said the porcupine. ‘Each shiver spills, 
I'm certain, two or three.” 
Gasped the quiv’ring hare, “Just watch my 
ears ! 
Why, from end to end they thrill with fears, 
As any one may see!” 


“The thing | saw was a human child ; 
And | know when very strong and wild, 
The woods it loves to roam. 
Where its den may be | never knew, 
But the sight | saw I’ve told to you— 
So now all scamper home!” 





THE DREAMLAND TRAIN. 
By Paul Pinkerton. 
hen I would go to fairy-land, 
‘Up-stairs the station lies. 
Just after dark the good train leaves; 
An early start is wise. 


I take a special sleeping-car, 
There is no fare to pay, 

But mother dear collects a kiss 
Before I start away. 

And then she tucks me in my berth 
And turns the light down low, 





I always fall asleep before 
The train begins to go. 

Through all the night the train flies on, 
It is a famous run, 

And when the morning comes at last 
I’m wakened by the sun. 

And then I find I’m somehow home 
And in my little bed; 

Do you suppose ’twas all a dream, 
As my big sister said? 


L. UMBSTAETTER ‘* Princess Geraldine,’’ 
said Fairy Think-o’ -Things, 
‘the birthday of Prince Laurence comes 
next week. Would you like to send him a 
bundle of sticks and a magic glass for 
a birthday present ?’’ 

*‘Oh, oh, how splendid !’’ cried the prin- 
cess, clapping her hands. ‘‘Then he can 
have an enchanted garden, too. You do 
think of such lovely things, Aunt Lois! 
I’m almost glad I broke my leg, for if I 
hadn’t maybe I’d never found my dear 
Fairy Think-o’ -Things.’’ 


we 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
Thankfulness. Precious stones. A broom. 
Wickedness. In can. Congealed liquid. Va- 
por. Birds. A carrier. 
The middle letters, read downward, indi- 
cate deceit. 


2. LITERARY ANAGRAMS. 
I. 

An author with three of his books. 

George 8. Lawten, D.D. 1. Elisha Moor 
the Scot Hero. 2. Theron Fethelow, D. 1. 
3. Story of Pretty Millie Melshove. 

II. 

A well-known writer with four of his books. 

Jeremy J. Harns. 1. A Spirit on Magpela 
Is. 2. Rude Dick’s Honor. 3. Pastor Rois’ 
Pet Calf. 4. Letta Fern’s Double. 


3. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

My whole means to enter; drop a letter 
and I become a | drop another and I am 
a copper coin; drop another and I am good 
to eat; drop one more and no printer is glad 
to see me. 

4. RIDDLE. 

I am vegetable and mineral. I am found 
in the earth. 1am also found upon trees, in 
groves of warm climates. I am eaten, but also 
am used to build houses. Iam used to raise 
crops. I am sometimes shipped in blocks, 
and often I am sold in bottles. I may be sold 
in bags as powder, or I am found in the candy 
stores as drops. I can make a severe burn, 
and can devour anything until no remnant is 
left, but when properly preserved I am a table 
delicacy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Nap, kin—napkin. 11. Co., nun, drum—co- 
nundrum. 11. Tomtom—motmot. ty. In, Jean, 
new, I, tea—ingenuity. 

2. Ajar, jar; abase, base; abet, bet; abode, 
bode; abound, bound; about, bout; abridge, 
bridge; again, gain; ahead, head; alight, light; 
alike, like; arid, rid; award, ward. 

3. Dane, dine, dune, done; tan, tun, tin, ton, ten. 

4. 1. None. 1. Yew—you. 

5. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 1. “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” wu. “Fair Barbarian.” 1.11. “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 1. “In Me- 
moriam.” 1. “The Princess.” 111. “The ease 
ofthe May.” Iv. “The Idylsofthe King.” Henry 
W. Longfellow. 1. “Voices of the Night.” 11. 
“Footsteps of Angels.” 1. “Reaper and the 
Flowers.” iv. “Wreck of the Hesperus.” Fried- 
rich von Schiller. 1. “The Song of the Bell.” 11, 
“William Tell.” m1. “Wallenstein.” Iv. “T 


Alfred Tennyson. 


| Maid of Orleans.” 














CURRENT EVENTS 











New British Ambassador.—Sir Henry | 
Mortimer Durand, British ambassador at 
Washington since 1903, has been recalled, and 
will be succeeded by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, the distinguished historian and states- 


man. Mr. Bryce leaves the post of Chief Secre- | 


tary for Ireland in the British cabinet to accept 
this appointment. He is in his 69th year, 
has been in Parliament since 1880,:and has 
held office in three Liberal ministries, but has 
never before held a diplomatic position. He 
published his first book, ‘‘ The Holy Roman 
Empire,’”’ 
Oxford ; and he was for 23 years regius professor 
of civil law at that university. He has been a 


special student of American institutions, and his | 
history of ‘‘The American Commonwealth’’ is 


a recognized authority. He has been for a long | 
time an advocate of home rule for Ireland, and 
helped to draft the second home rule bill. 


& 


Ferg of Coal in Minnesota, North 


while Fellow of Oriel College at | 





Wy 





and South Dakota and elsewhere in the | 
° . | Alen 
Northwest last month was the occasion of grave | (Ny 


anxiety and distress. In some places schools | 
and mills were closed for lack of fuel, and | 
farmers burned their outhouses to keep from | 
freezing. ‘The trouble was due to a wide-spread | 
shortage of coal-cars, the reasons for which | 


were made a subject of special investigation by | Mh 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
& 

n Appeal for Help for sufferers by famine 
in the province of Kiangsu, China, was 
made by the President in a proclamation pub- 
lished just before Christmas. Heavy floods 
have devastated a district that covers more 
than 40,000 square miles and supports a popu- 
lation of 15,000,000. A large part of the district 
is under water, and the people have to wade 
through water knee-deep or even waist-deep. 
About 300,000 refugees are encamped near 
Yangchow, and 30,000 near Nankin. The Pres- 
ident announced that he would later ask Con- 
gress for authority to use American transports to 
carry flour and other food to the stricken region. 


he Russian Famine, which is most acute 

among the peasants of the Volga provinces, 
is increasing in severity. Large numbers of 
the people have died from hunger, or from 
scurvy and other diseases attendant upon it. 
In some districts parents have sold their children 
to buy food. The distress has been augmented 
by shameless frauds in government purchases 
of grain intended for famine relief. 

eo 





New Religious Law, submitted by the | 


French government, was passed by the| Jip 


Chamber of Deputies, December 21st, by a vote | 
of 413 to 166. The new law amends the old 
as regards ‘‘cultural associations,’’ and allows 
opportunity for carrying on worship in con- 
formity with the common law. But it provides 
for the immediate handing over of church prop- 
erty to the civil authorities on condition that it 
be reserved for purposes of worship, and for the 
cessation of pensions to priests who do not con- 
form to the law. A semiofficial note from the 
Vatican declares that the new law is as bad as 
the old, and that it actually aggravates the harsh 
conditions imposed upon the churches. The 
Vatican has sent to all governments to which 
representatives of the Holy See are aczredited a 
formal protest against the conduct of the French 
government in expelling the papal representa- 
tive from Paris and seizing the documents found 
at the nunciature. 





& 


ount Alexis Pavolich Ignatieff, a |} 


member of the Russian Council of the 
Empire, and ex-governor-general of Kief, Vol- 
hynia and Podolia, was shot and killed at Tver, | 
lecember 22d. The assassin, who appeared to 
be a working man, tried to commit suicide, but 
was seized before he could do so. Count Ignatieff 
was at one time assistant minister of the interior. | 
In 1905 he investigated conditions in southern 
Russia at the direction of the Tsar, and the 
report which he made in favor of reforms was 
one of the causes which led to the calling of the 
first parliament. He changed his attitude after 
the success of the severe measures taken for the 
suppression of the Moscow revolt, and was 
identified with the policy of repression. He 
was credited with the authorship of the system 
of drumhead court martial, under which hun- 
dreds of workmen and others charged with revo- 
lutionary acts have been recently put to death. 

& 

Biszee Charles Cardwell McCabe of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church died in 
New York December 19th. The bishop, who 
was 70 years old, was still affectionately known 
as “‘Chaplain’’ McCabe, because of the service 
which he rendered in that capacity during the 
Civil War. While caring for the wounded after 
the Battle of Winchester he was taken prisoner 
and sent to Libby Prison. Bishop McCabe was 
for many years identified with the missionary 
activities of his denomination, and was widely 
known as a composer of hymns and as a lecturer 
on subjects related to the war. 
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Shadow and Eyelet 
Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 


This Stamping Outfit comprises materials of unprecedented value. 


Through the Offer of both Shadow and 


Eyelet Embroidery subscribers will secure the two leading styles which will be in vogue throughout the year. 
They are adapted to every variety of work, including wearing apparel and material for the adornment of the home. 




















If these materials were purchased separately the complete Outfit would cost not less than $3.50. The stamp- 


ing patterns given are of the latest and most popular designs. 
and as we have previously stated, the demand will continue throughout the year. 


Eyelet work has been in vogue for some time, 
Shadow work, which is the 


latest and most dainty of all embroidery effects, is even more popular, if possible, than eyelet work. A Stamp- 
ing Outfit combining those two styles, therefore, should fully meet the demand of all who want the latest and 


best in the embroidery line. 


Floss ; 1 Box Modern Stamping Materials and Directions ; 


The complete Outfit is as follows: 12 Full Skeins Peri-Lusta White Embroidery 


1 Bone Stiletto ; 1 Instructions in Eyelet Embroidery, 


illustrated ; 1 Instructions in Shadow Embroidery, illustrated ; together with all the Perforated Stamping Patterns 


shown in the cut. 


These are all full size, on fine quality bond paper, and as follows: Set of Initials, Shirt Waist, 


with collar and cuff, 2 Belts, Chemisette, Stock, Heart Pincushion, Sofa Cushion Top, Collar and Cuff Set, Bureau 
or Sideboard Scarf, Corset Cover or Chemise, 14-inch Edging, 2-inch Edging, Bow Knot, Tumbler Doily, 18-inch 
Centerpiece Wreath for Initial, Hat, Square Pincushion Top, 11-inch Centerpiece. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








For Vest Pocket and Home. 


VEST POCKET ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





This Vest Pocket Light can be carried in the vest 
pocket, and is always ready for use. A pressure upon 
a button, as shown in the cut, instantly produces a 
most penetrating light. It is useful about the house, 
farm, stable or barn, or wherever a temporary light is 
required. When the battery is exhausted a new one 
can be obtained of us for 30 cents, post-paid. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 10c. extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


“EVER-READY” FLASH LIGHT. 


This ‘‘ Ever-Ready ”’ Light is designed for the use 
of watchmen, hunters, travellers, and general house- 
hold purposes. It is “ever ready’’— a pressure of the 
finger upon the button, and the darkest space is 
instantly illuminated. Pocket size, 1144x8% inches. 
The battery gives 3,000 to 5,000 flashes before becom- 
ing exhausted. Extra battery 40 cents, post-paid. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 40c. extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








Two Special Offers. 


PHOTOGRAPH MAGNIFIER. 


This optical in- 
strument is design- 
ed for magnifying 
photographs, post 
cards,etc. Thecase, 
which is made of 
imported wood, 
highly polished, 
contains a focusing 
slide, also a 2% in. 
magnifying lens. 
The advantages se- 
cured through the 
use of a magnifier 
must be self-evi- 
dent. This was 
formerly sold by us 
at $1.10. Foralim- 
ited time it may be 
obtained by Companion subscribers for 65c., post-paid. 





Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, postage in- 
cluded. Price 65c., post-paid. 


FOUR-BLADED TOOL KNIFE. 





The construction of this Tool Knife differs materi- 


ally from any other pocket combination. The Knife 
has four features—a Cutting Blade, a Draw Shave, a 
Saw and aReamer. Each is made of the best grade of 
steel and is skilfully tempered. The combination 
will be found very useful. The Tool Knife was 
formerly offered at $1.50. 


Special. For a limited time we will give one of these 


Four-Bladed Tool Knives to any i oy 
subscriber for one new subscription, postage paid. Or for 
a limited time it may be purchased by a subscriber to The 
Companion for only 65c., post-paid. As our —e is limited, 
orders for the Tool | Knife will ie. filled in the order of receipt. 








ALL ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED, 


PERRY MASON Caer Ae, naan 


MASS. 
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PUG IAN. 10, 1007 JESTER THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





CGREIDER’S FINE CATALOCUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry 
and describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beau’ nal color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10 ets.’ B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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Will Carleton’s Magazine “SYERX...| 
ae You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 

the famous poet and editor, author of ‘Farm 
Ballads,” ‘City Legends,” etc., etc. His |} 
magazine, “‘ EVERY WHERE,” contains his 
lat ms, sketches and stories. Best of || 
additional literature. 50 cents a Year. | 


Special Offer—3 Months for 10 cts. | | 


if you mention The Youth's Companion. 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO.., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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For Home-Made Garments || | 


| 
| 





Use the fabrics made | 
only by the P 


King Philip | 


Mills, | 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good"’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
































EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published—188 pages, 700 engravings, 12 col- 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Every Em Envelo 
—~$ 4 Cash - 


To every one who states where this adver- 
tisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and 
also send, free of charge, our famous 
**Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, of one 
packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 
mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomato; and Half Long Blood 
Beet; in acoupon envelope, which emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 






















NEVER TIRES 
OF THE FOOD THAT RESTORED HER TO HEALTH. | 


“ My food: was killing me and I didn’t know the 
cause,” writes a Colorado young lady: “For two 
years I was thin and sickly, suffering from indi- 
gestion and inflammatory rheumatism. 

*T had tried different kinds of diet, plain living, 
and many of the remedies recommended, but got 
no better. 

“ Finally, about five weeks ago, mother sug- 
gested that I try Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, 
eating it with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

“To-day I am well and am gaining weight and 
strength all the time. I’ve gained 10 Ibs. in the 
last five weeks and do not suffer any more from 
indigestion and the rheumatism is all gone. 

“TI know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that I owe | 
my restored health. I still eat the food twice a 
day and never tire of it.””, Name given by Postum | 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘ 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar to itself. | 
It is neutral, not too sweet and has an agreeable, 
healthful quality that never grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is from over- 
loading the system with acid material, the result 
of imperfect digestion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is abandoned and 
Grape-Nuts is taken regularly, digestion is made 
strong, the organs do their work of building up 
good red blood cells and of carrying away the ex- 
cess of disease-making material from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady return to 
normal health and mental activity. ‘“‘ There’s a 
reason.” Read the little book “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 
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that has never been equalled. | 
The guard on the spming pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’t slipthrough. See | 
that all cards have our name on. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for le | 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. | 














T= Cause of Sleep.—Sir William Gowers 
has recently developed a new theory of 
sleep. According to his explanation the sus- 
pension of consciousness in sleep is probably 
due to a ‘‘break and make’’ action among the 
brain cells. The activity of the brain is con- 
sidered to be due to nerve cells, from which 
spring nerve cords that go on dividing and sub- 
dividing, until they terminate in little knobs. 


Formerly it was believed that the nerve cells of | 
the brain were in permanent connection by | 


means of their terminals; but now it appears 
that these are only in opposition, and capable 
of being separated. The hypothesis is that 
during sleep such separation takes place, and 
the fact that narcotic substances are capable of 
inducing sleep is held to support this view. 


a 


x Earthquake Fissure.—Prof. W. W. 


Campbell, director of the Lick Observatory, 
describes the remarkable surface fissure dis- 
covered after the San Francisco earthquake. 
It follows a well-known geological fault in the 
rock strata, running in a 
south-southeast direction 
from a point northwest of 
San Francisco to a point 
near Salinas. On the east 
side of the fissure the 
strata moved south, and 
on the west side north, 
relatively. The relative 
motion appears to have 
been greatest between 20 and 25 miles north west 
of San Francisco. A public road crossing the 
fissure has an offset of 17 feet at the fault line. 
A large tree standing on the east edge of the 
fissure was found to have moved 24 feet toward 
the south, as shown by the small roots sheared 
off on the west side of the fissure. 

& 
C= Air above the Equator.—At the 

International Conference on Scientific 
Aeronautics, held recently in Milan, Mons. 
Teisserene de Bort presented some interesting 
results of the expedition to the equatorial 
regions of the Atlantic organized by himself and 
Mr. Lawrence Rotch. Contrary to expectation, 
he said, they had found far lower temperatures 
in the upper air above the equator than at cor- 
responding elevations in temperate latitudes. 
At the equator: the temperature goes on de- 
creasing up to the greatest elevations attained 
by kites and balloons. At the height of eight 
to eight and one-half miles temperatures were 
recorded as low as minus 80° Centigrade, or 
112° Fahrenheit below zero. 





Fence parted by the earth- 
quake fault, California. 


ordeaux is to have an International Mari- 

time Exposition next year in commem- 
oration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of steam navigation by Fulton. 
In consequence of the recent deplorable fire at the 
Milan Exposition, experiments have been made 
with an aqueous solution of ammonia sulphate, 
soda borate and boric acid, to render wood, 
paper, silk, cotton and woolen stuffs. non- 
inflammable. The solution is applied in streams 
from receptacles, resembling fire-extinguishers, 


| carried on the backs of workmen. The results 


are described as gratifyingly successful. Piles 


| of shavings and sticks thus treated and after- 
ward set on fire simply turned black, giving | 
out no flame. Paper and cotton similarly | 
treated burned very slowly, without blazing. | 


It has been decided to employ this form of 


| ‘ignifuge’’ in the construction and furnishing 
| of the exposition buildings. 


un-spot Lines in Arcturus.—Examina- 

tion of a photograph of the spectrum of the 
brilliant star Arcturus, made by Professor Hale 
and Mr. Adams at the Carnegie Solar Observa- 
tory on Mount Wilson, California, shows a very 
striking correspondence between many of the 
spectral lines in the light of that star and those 


| observed in spots on the sun. The conclusion 


seems to be unavoidable, says Mr. Adams, that 


| the physical conditions existing in sun-spots 


and in the atmosphere of Arcturus are nearly 
identical. A similar study of the spectrum of 
the bright star Betelgeuse, or Alpha Orionis, 
shows that sun-spot lines are also present there, 
but even more intense than in Arcturus. It is 
inferred thht Arcturus is probably cooler than 
the sun, and Betelgeuse cooler than Arcturus. 


& 


ndia’s Fine Roads.—lIt is probably not 
generally known that India is remarkable 


| for its possession-of many most excellent roads, 


some of them of great length, like that which 
runs from Bombay to Delhi, a distance of 900 
miles. It is described as ‘‘a perfect highway.’’ 
Another fine road, 1,500 miles in length, extends 
from Calcutta to Peshawur, at the frontier of 
Afghanistan. ‘These roads are kept in perfect 
repair, and were built originally for military 


| purposes before the advent of railroads. Many 
of the native princes give particular care to 


their roads. Of course the nature of the coun- 


‘try plays a part in the existence of the roads, 
|and now they serve as a stimulus. to the use of 
| automobiles, which are very popular in India. | 


*“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers. Free from opiates. {[Adr. 



















— ——— — — Write for our Free lilustrated Be 
y, \ Become An Electrical Engineer, Mechan' 
WE WANT YOUNG MEN (\2)\ iisive: Weteaci ti 
A =/\\ Mechanical Enginee 
to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand | | UAé> ing, +c 
. . \ } Mechanics our hom 
for operators. Good positions guaranteed. Ex- | \ Institute indorsed t a ie 
penses very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. oe / others: ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
DODGE’s INSTITUTE, May &t., Valparaiso,Ind. INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York 


S<- Let Me Quote You My Direct Prices 
On Split Hickory Buggies 


I am willing to take all chances on your not liking one of my Split Hickory vehicles, 
Every buggy I sell goes out on triai, subject to beingreturned, andrefunding every cent 
of maney ft not satisfactory. My FREE catalog of Split Hickory Buggies shows over 
125 different styles of buggies, anda complete line of High-Grade Harness. I want you 
to have this book. No matter where you buy, you ought to re 2 








e by mail 
lison and 




















what I have to say about my direct method of selling at prices Guaran- 
that are from 30% to 50% lower than you can buy a buggy of teed 
as high quality elsewhere. All my Split Hickory vehicles are 2 Years 


aranteed 2 years, The Buggy shown in this picture is my 
for Split Hickory Special. I have an entire factory devo 
tothe making of this one job. Write today for catalog. A pos- 
tal—NOW—and you getit return mail, with low prices on the best Bug- 
giesand Harness made. Address me personally. 


Mtg., Company 
H. C. Phelps Staten 2eo eS one. 


The New 
ompanion 


And Some of Its Features. 


HIGH ARM. Distance from bed plate to arm, 5% inches; between standard 
and needle, 8 inches. This gives large space under the arm for handling bulky goods. 
All bright parts are nickel-plated and polished. 


BALL BEARINGS. This invention reduces friction, and assures to the purchaser 
both immediate and permanent satisfaction. Each set has a retaining collar, and the balls 
are made from the highest quality of hardened steel. 


DOUBLE DROP FEED. This extends on both sides of the needle, and is abso- 
lutely positive in action. It will feed the lightest and heaviest goods with equal precision, 
and cross seams and hard places without changing the stitch or tension. 


NEEDLE BAR. Made of the finest grade of steel. 











There are no holes to thread, 


and it is fitted with an improved needle collar into which the self-setting needle is inserted. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. The New Companion uses a self-setting needle 


that cannot be set wrong. 


This feature saves much time and trouble. 





SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. This is made from a solid block of finest 
steel, and is, without doubt, the most easily threaded shuttle in use. There are no holes or 
other complicated devices to trouble the operator, and the shuttle may be threaded in the dark. 


FREE RUNNING HAND WHEEL. This device enables the operator to wind 


the bobbin without running the machine or removing the work. 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. We furnish the improved type, which 
winds the thread on the bobbin with great rapidity. These bobbins will hold an exceed- 
ingly large quantity of thread. 

STITCH REGULATOR. This not only controls the length of the stitch, but also 


indicates the number of stitches to an inch which the machine is making. 


‘*RIBBON”’ IRONWORK STAND. This is light, graceful, strong and sub- 
stantial. It }.as a smooth black japan finish. The balance wheel is fitted with a dress 
guard, and four casters permit the machine to be easily moved. 


THREAD CUTTER. Each New Companion Sewing Machine is provided with 


a thread cutter, conveniently attached to the presser bar. 


SEWING QUALITIES. The New Companion is not excelled by any sewing 
machine in the perfection of work produced. It will sew from one thickness of muslin 
to six folds of heavy cloth without breaking the thread or needle. 


DURABILITY. Every part of the machine is made of the best material, and 


extreme care used to secure the highest degree of mechanical perfection. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF THE NEW 
COMPANION TOGETHER WITH SAMPLES OF STITCHING DONE ON 
THE MACHINE. WE OFFER SEVERAL STYLES, BUT CONSIDER 
STYLE 2%, THE AUTOMATIC DROP HEAD AND LIFT, PRICE $21.75, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE. THIS MACHINE IS WARRANTED FOR TEN 
YEARS. WE ALSO ALLOW EVERY PURCHASER THIRTY DAYS IN 
WHICH TO GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 










































Its 
scription price is $1.75 a year, inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single pon issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
family. sub- 


weekly paper for all the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office Ve do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letier. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


| 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 


. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





COUNTRY HYGIENE. 


|" comparing the health of country 
people and city dwellers, one is 
often impressed by the very slight 
difference between the two. 

One would naturally suppose that 
the inhabitants of large cities, subject 
to overcrowding, dirt and dust and 
smoke, and the severity of the strug- 
gle for existence inseparable from 
life in such communities, would fall 
ready victims to dis 2; and that their country 
brethren, enjoying the isolation, the pure air and 
bright sun, and the more simple life, would escape 
the germ-diseases at least, or would be better able 
to resist them if attacked. 

Consumption, especially, to which pure air is 
such a foe, ought to be a disease of the city only— 
as purely a town disease as yellow fever is a 
disease of the tropics. The farmer spends much 
of his time in the open air, and his house stands 
by itself, exposed to the air on all sides and usually 
bathed in sunlight the greater part of the day; 
yet tuberculosis prevails alarmingly in many rural 
districts, and scourges the family of the farmer 
as relentlessly as it does the dwellers in city 
tenements. 

The evident reason for this is that there is many 
a farmhouse which, although it has pure air all 
about it, is a sealed box. The men of the family 
are outdoors in summer from sunrise to sunset, 
but from sunset to sunrise many families sleep in 
a house from which air is excluded as carefully as 
if it were poison—as, indeed, the night air is be- 
lieved by many to be. 

The women are housed most of the time, and 
many of them being “good old-fashioned house- 
keepers,” they are at pains to keep the windows 
closed to exclude dust, and the shades drawn to 
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the top of the tower, lowered to the boat below 
| the keeper’s wife, the two babies and the keeper 
himself, and then, sliding down the rope, returned 
| safely to the Winona. | 


WHAT CONVINCED HIM. 


he “one touch of nature” that “makes the 
whole world kin’ was added accidentally by 

| aman who, when he was running for the legisla- 
ture, endeavored in vain to enlist by his argument | 
the sympathies of a certain old Irishman. | 
This Irishman had great inftuence with his 
neighbors, and it was therefore with some disap- 
en that the political aspirant saw Patrick 
{alloran’s expression of stubborn soo at 

id close to 


the close of an hour’s conversation he 
the Halloran pig-pen. . ’ 
| In the end, however, Patrick and all his friends 
voted for the man, and one day, when his election 
was secure, the representative called again on Mr. 
| Halloran. . . 

“T thought you were against me, Patrick,” he 
said. 

“IT was,” said Mr. Halloran, frankly. “I had no 
use for your argyments that day he stud so long 
over the pig-pen. But whin I minded aftherwards 
how whiles you talked you scratched the back 0’ 
the pig till he lay down wid the pleasures of it, I 
said to mesilf, ‘He’s all right, no matther if we do 
disagree on some few p’ints,’ I said.” 
a & 


A PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


ierre de Campe, who was calcimining the 
Bradly kitchen, was so excessively slow that 
| his discouraged employers began to fear that the 
| deliberate Frenchman meant to end his days 
under their roof. } 


° 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs. pate, Capertee, 
“that you'll be done by five o’clock, so we can 
cook dinner?” 

“Madame,” replied Pierre, pausing to gesticulate 
with his brush, “maybe you have hear som peop’ 
rm dat dis ees de age of progress. Oui, madame, 
eet ees de age of too moch progress. Evairew’ere 
hon dose states of America dere ees too moch 
|’urry, ’urry, ’urry. Evairew’ere eet ees ‘Make 
| ’aste, make ’aste.’ 

“Dere ees no rippose. No taime for do notting 
yood. Evairew’ere I am come wit’ ma pail, ma 
rush, ma scaffold, eet ees not ‘Pierre, how good 
you can do dose vork?’ but ‘Pierre, how queek 
you ees got t’rough ?’ 

“Parbleu! Biffore a man ees get one leg een 
hees hovairhall som’bod’ ees hask heem, ‘Say, 
meester, how soon you go vay?’ ” 





® 


A COW FLIES A KITE. 
Ao flying a kite was the unusual spectacle 
witnessed recently in a town in New York 
State. A correspondent of the Boston Transcript | 
describes the incident: 


A boy had been flying the kite in a pasture, and 
had laid it on the turf where the cow was grazing. 
The animal, in browsing about, swallowed the ball | 
of twine, which was lying about thirty feet from 
the kite. } 

As the cow moved off, the kite moved, too, and 
the cow, eying it curiously, started again. The 
kite followed. The cow a her gait and | 
broke into a lope. The kite gracefully rose in the 
air and remained suspended until the age od 
frightened animal was caught, after breaking 
through a fence and racing down the street to her 
owner’s home. 


AS THEY IMPRESSED HER. 





keep out the sunlight, which fades their carpets. 

Many a farmhouse is indeed a germs’ paradise. 
Once a case of consumption starts, it is a miracle 
if any member escapes. 

Things are improving in the country, for modern 
farmers are good readers, and are learning of the 
wonderful properties of fresh air; but there is 
still need of hygienic missionaries to preach open 
windows day and night. 

The water-supply is another source of disease 
too often ignored in the country. Typhoid fever 
is as much a disease of the country, in its ineep- 
tion, as consumption is a disease of the city. If 
proper care were exercised by country dwellers 
to secure a pure water-supply, and to prevent | 
the pollution of soil and streams, the mortality | 
statistics of the cities would show a remarkable 
improvement, as city people must get water from 
rivers and streams fed by the drainings of rural 
communities. 


A HEROIC RESCUE. 


he storm which swept the Gulf coast during the | 

last days of September gave occasion for many 
deeds of heroism, in some of which courageous 
volunteers lost their own lives, and in others won 
their way safely to shore again. Few which came 
to general notice were more heroic than the deed | 
of two members of the crew of the United States 
revenue cutter Winona. 

In such a storm the first duty of the commander | 
of a vessel is to take the measures which are most | 
likely to insure the safety of his own craft and his 
own crew. Most captains feel that they have 
done their duty well when they have done that, | 
and few seek to accomplish more. But the cap- 
tain of the Winona had thought and heart for 
others, too. 

The little steamer had herself passed through 
the severest part of the storm with the greatest 
difficulty, being in imminent danger of destruction, 
and saved only by the skill of her officers and the 
strenuous labors of her crew. 

While the wind still blew with great force and 
the sea ran high, so that the vessel labored danger- 
ously, it was seen by those on board that the | 
Pascagoula lighthouse was almost destroyed. 
Nothing, in fact, was left of it but the tower, | 
which swayed in every gust and threatened to | 
collapse. The keeper, his wife and their two | 
babies had sought refuge on the tower, and it was 
apparent that unless rescued soon they miist | 
perish. | 

Two men named Peterson, one master-at-arms 
and the other quartermaster of the cutter, em- | 
barked in a small boat at the risk of their lives, | 
made their way to the foot of the tower, and caught 
a line which the keeper threw down to them. | 
While the gale buffeted them against the building | 
and bruised them badly, they climbed the rope to | 


| commonly supposed, the expression of a blunder- 


| be what you’d ¢ 


8 gpm ee that Bobby learned at school he 


ittle Kitty, who had happened to be the only one 
at home when the strangers called, was trying 

to describe them. “One of ’em was a good deal 
younger than the other,” she said, “and he’s the 
one that did the talking. He wanted to know 
when you’d be back.” 

**How did he look?” asked her father. 
have 4 beard ?” 

“No; he was barefaced.” 

“How about the older man? 
too?” 

“Kind o’,” said Kitty, remembering his shaggy 
brown beard ; “only he was grizzly bear faced.” 


“Did he 


Was he barefaced, 


* © 
THE SUBTLE DIFFERENCE. 


n earnest defender of things Irish asserts that 
the traditional bull of Ireland is not, as is 


ing intelligence, but, on the contrary, shows the 
exquisite feeling of the Irish for fine shades of 
meaning. The trouble lies in the ears that hear it. 
“If ye were to be killed crossing a fence ye’d be 
all right,” said a looker-on to a fox-hunter whose 
horse had turned head over heels in the middle of 
a level pasture. “But if ye were killed on the flat 
o’ th’ field ye’d never hold up your head again!” 


* ® 
NOT YET, BUT SOON. 


he definition of popularity as given by a sales- 
man in a large music store is one that may be 
applied to other things besides songs. 

“Is thisa papetet song?” asked a young woman 
holding up a sheet of music brilliantly ecorated 
in red and green. 

“Well, no, miss,” said the salesman, assuming a 
udicial air, “I can’t say it is, as yet. Of course 
ots of people are singing it and everybody likes 
it, but nobody’s got tired enough of it yet for it to 

all a popular song, miss.” 


® & 


VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


endeavored to apply in his daily life and walk. 
When his mother asked him if one of his new 
friends was an only child, Bobby looked wise and 
triumphant. 
“He’s got just one sister,” said Bobby. “He | 
= to catch me when he told me he had two} 


half-sisters, but I guess I know enough fractions 
for that!” 





* & 


THE BEST OF REFERENCES. 


he new servant had presented her references, | 
and the mistress read them over, declares a 
writer in Answers, with a doubtful eye. | 
“Tam not quite satisfied with your references, 
Jane,” she said. 
“Nayther am I, mum,” responded the stalwart 
maid, “but they’re the best I could get.” | 





AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender solici- 
tude, not only because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
and mar its future happiness and prosperity. Hence 
it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted chil- 
dren to acquaint themselves with the best, the purest, 
and most effective treatment available, viz.: warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cures made 
in childhood are in most cases speedy, permanent, and 
economical. {Adr. 








Greatest Offer 
Il Have Ever Made 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the 

latest and sweetest 

sounding Musical 

Novelty you ever 

heard and guarantee 

to refund your money 
if not pleased. Any 
child can play it. In 
addition to the above | 
will send, absolutely free, 
my latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you 
about all the Newest and Best Toys, Games 


and Musical Novelties out this season. Address, 


STRAUSS, Joo Brestean | ne. 3, New York. 













THE TOY KING 

















A Delicious, Highly Nutritive and Most 
Easily gested Food for 


INFANTS, 


INVALIDS AND THE AGED. 


A strength-sustaining, health-restoring food 
that has no equal. It can be readily digested 
and assimilated when the stomach can retain 
no other food. Its strength can be graduated 
in preparation, to the necessities of the weak- 
est stomach. 

Made in England and recommended by 
leading American and English physicians. 

Ask your doctor about oon Food. 
Trial package’and descriptive booklet upon request. Lf 
your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CoO., Ltd. 


Dept. 3. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 


| 
| 














“A little 

common 

sense and a 

little Rubifoam 

will work wonders 

delightful in the 

mouth. Common sense 

is not bottled, but this delicious 
liquid dentifrice is, and all ages, 
all climates, all conditions, have 
tested it for years. It takes 
the drudgery out of tooth care, 
makes necessity attractive and 
beauty attainable. It is applied 
science and sense and appeals 
to sensible persons by its clean, 
delicious, wasteless way of doing 
its work. It is the sensible way 
to start children in caring for 
the mouth and teeth, because it 
is pleasant to use. 

“It has so appealed to sensible 
persons and become so popular 
that it is imitated as closely as the 
law will permit in bottle, in color, 
in label, but Rubifoam and 
Common Sense win every time. 
It’s wise to use Rubifoam.’’ 


25 Everywhere. 
Cc. Sample Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., - Lowell, Mass. 








Are You Opinionated ? 


You ought to be. 
Especially about Flour: 
Many blame the oven- 
Many blame the cook- 

All the time its apt 

to be the Flour. 

Give a carpenter rusty nails- 
dull saws - nicked chisels! 
Ask him for good work! 

Its just as absurd to 

expect good work of a 

cook if she has poor Flour. 
Give her GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Her delicious bread and 
biscuit will be ample reward. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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VISITING ROUND. 


long in the winter, when the sleighing got 
good and the pressure of farm-work eased 





a little, father and mother began to think | 


of setting off on the annual round of visits. It 
was no great task to arrange for carrying on 
the place during their absence, for a houseful 
of children was the fashion in those days. 
Father and mother generally planned to make 
the trip each year, and the young folks sort of 
parceled out their turns. One year Joel and 
Mary and Seth would be taken along. 


would get their chance. 

The roomy old bob-sled was filled with straw 
and blankets, and the colts hitched on—for on 
a long drive, such as that some- 
times was, there was a good 


chance to ‘‘show off’’ a little, { 
and also to break in the colts 
to the ways of the road. Ifa 

horse was full of life and anx- 

ious to run, he wasn’t likely to i 
keep it up long when he had a = 
heavy sled to drag through deep 

snow. Well, away they’d go, 
and often make ; 


a circuit of thir- 
ty or forty miles 
before they got 
back to the 
home place. Of 


WHAT A 


ORAWN BY 
€. FOSBERY.~ 


course they had to be well wrapped up, driving 
over the hills, but to help them keep comfort- 
able they had a number of appliances that the 
young folks of this generation don’t know any- 
thing about. 

There was the ‘‘foot-stove,’’ for example— 
a sort of box, ten or twelve inches square, its 
sides of thick tin punched in fancy designs 
with fine holes. A wooden framework held 
the tin in place. Just put some live coals in 


that and set your feet on top, and you found | 


it a real, true comforter. 
When the sleigh reached its destination and 
was driven into some cousin’s dooryard, what 


a reunion there was! One way the hostess took | 


to give her visitors a royal welcome was to feed 
them well. There was a chance for a high- 
spirited young matron to exhibit all her strong 
points as a housekeeper. 

Women had tongues even in those days, and 
it was a pretty slatternly wife who was willing 
to be reported as a ne’er-do-well. So the larder 
was drawn on unstintedly, and there were great 
achievements in pies and roasts and stews. 


Almost every housewife had her specialty, of | 


course. 
One would be famous for her pumpkin pies, 
another was a ‘‘power’’ at spicing things, 


another made wonderful mince pies, and so on. | 


An aunt of mine was celebrated all over the 
county for her cheeses. 

How were the visitors entertained? Well, 
sometimes there’d be revival meetings in the 


neighborhood, and the newcomers added just | 
Religion— | 
perhaps it should not be spoken of as entertain- | 
ment, for it was a real thing with the stern | 


so much to the spirit of the revival. 


fathers and mothers of the old New England 


farms, and the head of a family counted it an | 


honor to be a shining light in the church. My 
father was a master hand at prayer, and he 
was always expected to lead the devotions at 
any protracted meetings where he chanced 
to be. 

But the old fashion of visiting round had 
more to it than just eating nice food and going 
to meeting, and swapping tales and legends in 
front of the open fire. It was the social dis- 
pensation that tended to hold families together 
and keep up pride in the name. 

A houseful of young folks would feel a good 
deal of interest in their relatives ‘‘over beyond,’’ 
people they knew and had visited. As one 
household came to meet another, and talk over 
things that concerned the family in the past or 
present, it tended to arouse interest in what 





Then 
the next winter Polly and Ephraim and Amasa 
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|their ancestors had done, and to create a| 
longing to know more about their living repre- 
sentatives. 

Go to one house, and you’d hear of another 
relation, in the next county, perhaps. As you 
kept on visiting, you’d keep hearing of folks 
you certainly ought to see, and so the more 
people you visited, the more you’d be induced 
to go and call upon. 

The custom had its matrimonial bearings, 
too. Sometimes in those days a young man 
would set out on a marrying tour, just as the 
people in Bible times did. If a young man 
| reached the age of twenty-one without a wife, 
folks thought his case needed to be looked into 
a little. 

His father and mother would keep an eye on 
him and try to figure out what the trouble was. 
Was he indifferent to his duty, or was he so 
stupid or so unmannerly that the girls couldn’t 
stand him ? 

Finally, if it seemed that no girl in the 
neighborhood would attract him, his father and 
mother would take him with them the next 
| time they made the rounds of the relations; or 

if the young man was real enterprising, he 

might make a round of visits by himself, and 
it was expected at home 
that he would probably 
pick out a wife before he | 
came back. Perhaps he 
would bring her with him. 

Don’t think he always 
found one among his cous- 
ins, for he didn’t. But | 
whether he did or not, that 
splendid custom of visiting 
round among one’s rela- 
tions and connections made 
him and other boys and 
girls grow up with some 
pride in the name they 
bore. 

’ In the country districts of 

/ Maine or New Hampshire 
or Vermont to-day you’ll 
often be astonished at the | 
way elderly men and wom- | 
en will talk about ‘‘their 
folks.’’ 

They are posted about 
7em, way back and way | 
back, to an extent that sur- 

prises you. | 

The city folks who get 
up genealogies always have | 
to hunt up and talk with 
these old people, for the 
old people know more about 
the family than anybody 
else does. 

It was the fashion of 
visiting round that origin- 
ally interested these elderly 
folks in family history. It was a fine old cus- 
tom and one that ought never to have died out. 
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NERVE -RACKING DISORDER. 


aes who have seen the wrecked portion 
of San Francisco predict that it will require 
at least five years to clear away every vestige 
of the litter now cluttering her streets. Yet 
one enterprising resident, not realizing this, 
went to work immediately after the earthquake, 
and with commendable spirit, to clear away his 
share of the general untidiness. 


This courageous person was the always scru- 
ey neat Grandfather Peck, the only man 
eft at home to soothe and protect four badly 
| frightened women. At that hour the Peck 
residence had suffered no harm beyond the fall- 
|ing of bric-d-brac and the shaking down of 
considerable plaster; but, naturally, Grand- 
mother Peck, her daughter and her two grand- 
daughters were tremulous with fear and the 
momentary expectation of recurring shocks. 

“‘Here, Emily,’’ said Mr. Peck, turning to 
| his granddaughters, ‘‘you run and get me a 
broom and dust-pan. And, Jennie, just ae 
up what’s left of that smashed crockery. Half 
what ails folks this morning is seeing a lot of 
| unnecessary litter round. If everybody’d go to 
| work to clear up his own premises, the way 
I’m doing, the whole town would be as calm 
| and serene as ever by bedtime.’’ 





BETTER THAN NEIGHBORS. 


he new summer boarder looked out over the | 
lovely New Hampshire landscape then 
slowly fading out of sight, and marked the | 
absence of houses. 
‘*It’s beautiful,’’ she said to the farmer who 
had called her attention to the view, ‘‘but aren’t 
| you lonesome—so far from the village and no 
| neighbors ?”’ 
| ‘*Lonesome? No,’’ said the farmer, in gen- 
| uine astonishment. ‘‘Why, on a clear day we 
can see the White Mountains.’’ 





» & 
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DISTURBING. 


wo Irishmen were much disturbed by the 
immigration problem, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, and discussed it at length. 


‘*Thim furriners is gettin’ an awful hold in 
this country,’’ said one of them. | 
‘*Yez speak thruly,’’ said the other. ‘‘I 
was readin’ over the list av min naturalized be 
| Judge Brady yisterday, and ivery wan av thim 
| was furrin.’’ 
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Genuine Mocha Gloves 





Brooks's Protector. 


* Little Admiral” Sweater and Cap. 


Latest Storm Cap 





Driving Gloves. 








Street Gloves 


Street Gloves. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

This Street Glove is made from imported Kasan 
cape leather, with full outseam and spear back. 
Designed for street service, and worn by both 
gentlemen and ladies. Gentlemen’s 
to 10 inclusive; ladies’ sizes, 6 to 7% 
We furnish the latest tan shade. 


sizes, 7% 


inclusive. 


Genuine Mocha Gloves. 


Given to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 50 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer the Genuine Mocha Gloves in the 
leading shades of tan and gray. 
sidered very dressy. Imitation 
had at a lower price, but we cannot recommend 
them. Equally suitable for ladies or gentlemen. 
Ladies’ sizes, 5% to 7 only; 
7% to9% only. 


These are con- 
Mochas can be 


gentlemen’s sizes, 


Brooks’s Protector. 
Given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription, post-paid. 
Price 75 cents, post-paid. 

This device for the protection of the 
head, face, neck and chest in cold 


weather is made of fine worsted. It 
readily adapts itself to any size and style 
of cap, or soft or stiff hat. In mod- 
erately cold weather it can be turned 
protect the neck, 
Especially 
adapted, however, to those who are 


down so as to 
shoulders and chest only. 


exposed to storms and severe cold. 
The meshes in the fabric are so knit 
that it interfere with the 
breathing of the wearer. Easily put 
on and removed, and is without but- 
tons, clasps or straps. We give choice 
of navy blue, black and gray colors, 


does not 


“Little Admiral’’ Sweater 


and Cap. 


The Sweater and Cap given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 60 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


This is one of our most attractive 
novelties for boys. It consists of a 
Sweater, made of good quality yarn, 
closely knitted, with new style V neck, 
silver gray body and cardinal bound 
colors. Our Offer includes a Cap of 
same material and to match. 
Sizes 26 to 34 inches inclusive, chest 
measure. 


ce lor 


Latest Storm Cap. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and ees included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


This Cap is manufactured by the 
Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, 
New York. In cold weather the band 
around the Cap can be turned down for 
the protection of the ears and back part 
of the head and neck. Made from fine 
quality black kersey cloth, with double 
band, silk bows, six rows of stitching, satin lining, en- 
amel cloth edge vizor. Sizes from 65% to 74 inclusive. 


Driving Gloves. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 55 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


This Glove has a gauntlet wrist, wool back, drab 
horse-hide palm, and is fleece-lined. It will make an 
excellent driving glove, and is both warm and durable. 


Winter Gloves. 


air Winter Gloves given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents ex- 
tra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

These Gloves are suitable either for ladies or gentle- 
Astrakhan cloth on the back, choice of brown 


One 


men. 
or black, with leather palms, and lined. 
ble and popular style. 

‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 





Winter Gloves. 





A very dura- - 
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FOUR GENERATIONS 


HAVE USED 


y & Poor's 
Mustard ! 


Whether for seasoning meats—hot or 
cold—or for medicinal purposes, you 
can always rely on this old and famous 
brand. All Stickney & Poor's Spices, 
Mustard, Etc., are 


Guaranteed Under Pure Food Law. 


SERIAL NUMBER 47. 








Good 
Old-Fashioned 
Confectionery 


To know the good old-fashioned, 
delicious confections that first taste 
will pronounce the best of all—look for 
the seal of NECCO SWEETS on every box. 









every morsel an eye-brightener. 


bon bons look for the seal of NECCO SWEETS. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
















SweEETS 


lenox Ggeriaies 


are among the five hundred varieties of sweets distinguished by 
this Seal. Rich, wholesome chocolate, thickly covering a delight- 
ful Cream, Jelly, Nougat, Caramel or Nut—each one a surprise— 






Whether you want the simplest candies or the most elaborate 


























¥ go together because we are proud of our Products from 
yal the Sea. Tons of hake, cusk and other fish have been sold /.. 
: ae as cod, and many do not know the excelling flavor of the 
~~ 3 genuine. There’s a tremendous difference to a discriminating 
~ palate. All our sea products are selected, cured and packed 
———_ with a care that tells in the taste. Only common salt used 
in curing. Every shade of flavor kept by the hermetically 
sealed glass jars. The best fish, the best packing and the 
best name. Only insist on the name, and see that you get 


SHUTE & MERCHANT’S 


Codfish in Glass. GLOUCESTER, 


Send postal — Sor “Fish Cooking” Book, egntajaing over 250 Recipes 
for Cooking and Serving Sea Products 








The Most 





aie 


Delicious 
Sausage You 
Can Buy 
At Any Price. 


Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’’ 








Sausage are made only 
from the choicest youn 


and Sealed in 


our Factory. 


Opened in 


your Kitchen. 








Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’’ 
Sausage are double 
wrapped in parchment 


paper and sealed—1 lb. 


fresh pork, seasone 
in a package. 


with pure spices. 
Os Pork Products have few if any equals and no superiors. Our immense establish- 
ment is immaculately clean from cellar to roof, and every part of it is open at all 
times for public inspection. Be sure and try Squire’ s **Arlington’’ Sausage. If your 
dealer does not sell them send us $1.00 for five 1-lb. packages, express paid within 500 
miles of Boston, and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard. 
Pork Products of Absolute Reliability Bear This Name: 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





















Not a shadow 
of doubt of the economy of using 


BENSDORP’S 
ROYAL Coco A DUTCH 


The Cocoa with the YELLOW Wrapper. 
SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 








ROYAL DUTCH 















its use. It 





effects of real coffee. 





GET YOUR WISH! 
If wishes were biscuits you 
could have your wish any 


Pleasant and satisfying 
as real coffee without the 
possibility of biliousness, nerv- 
ousness or dyspepsia resulting from 
possesses nourishing 
qualities without the false stimulating 
Easy to make, simply 


Boil hard 5 minutes. 


When you try it and find how excellent it 
is you’ll regret not having used it before. 














meal in theday. Simply use 


Old Grist Mill 


SELF-RAISING BISCUIT FLOUR Mill for breakfast. 


School children feel better and 


work better after a cup of Old Grist 


ry it to-day. 








No worry, no bother, no failure. 
Every one you eat makes you want 
another. Try them. 


Flour at Your Grocer’s. 














At Your Grocer’s, 20 Cents a Pound. 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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STOVE POLISH 


Keats said ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ Why should you be 
obliged to look at an unattractive and often rusty stove when a few 
minutes given to the use of RISING SUN Stove Polish (in cakes) will 
make that stove look like a new one—‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ just as it was 
when you bought it. Don’t neglect the stove; rust soon spoils it. Don’t 
be satisfied with inferior polishes which are streaky and cake on the iron 
or burn off almost as soon as applied. Insist on having the best— 
THE RISING SUN, which dissolves instantly, spreads smoothly, 
polishes quickly with that brilliant and durable luster which has con- 
vinced so many millions of housekeepers all over the world. Get it now 
and use it according to directions and you will be delighted. 


In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 


My 








MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 














icture of the Minute- 


‘THE tapioca with 
We have regis- 


Ta on the package. 
tered this picture as a trade-mark, and it 
cannot lawfully appear on any but the 
genuine Minute Tapioca. 

No soaking, no bother. Measure from 
package into dish you wish to cook it in. 
Never soggy, gummy or lumpy. Cooks 

uickly, making a delicious, nourishing 

essert that everybody likes. 

Like the famous Minuteman, Minute 
Tapioca is ‘always ready” for any emer- 
gency. Get it of your grocer. 


For 4 cents and your grocer’s address, we send the Minute 
Cook Book FREE, and enough Tapioca to make ONE PINT. 


hy WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 
. ‘ Dept. F. Orange, Mass. 
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